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ror HEALTH 
ror BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
ror PERPETUAL YOUTH 
anD FOR PURE AERATED DISTILLED WATER 


Sparkling, Delicious and Fit for the Gods, 
Use only the 


SANITARY 
an nap otel STI ai 


of Chicago, Ill. 





“Simple as a Tea-kettle.” 


Endorsed by the “Ralston Health Club ”and the best medical authorities in the world. 
Specially adapted for family use. If'you value health and the lives of your family, you 
cannot afford to be without it. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and autographic testimonials. 


HOPKINS, CLARK & CO., Sole Agents, 224 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 





W. P. McFauL, Presiden H. C. WARWICK, Secretary 
For 72 © B. is General Manager 
Al as k a THE CALIFORNIA ALASKA 
NAVIGATION AND COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


AM AAIAMAAIALIAAAAMIAALE OF SAN FRANCISCO. . . 


6 99 
Will Dispatch their Elegant New Ocean Steamer S E O U O | A 


With a Carrying Capacity of 250 Passengers and 700 Tons of Freight, for 


ST. MICHAELS 
DAWSON CITY pe THE YUKON RIVER 








About... 
There to connect with their 6“ 
June Ist, 189 New Light Draught River Steamer Queen of the Yukon” 


This boat, draws, when loaded, only 2 feet of water, with a speed of 15 miles per 
hour, and electric lighted throughout. It costs no more to ride on these elegant, staunch, 
electric lighted vessels, with every modern appliance, than on old unseaworthy vessels, 
many of which have been pressed into the Yukon service. 

Secure your passage at once. 25 days to Dawson City. No danger of avalanche. 

Fare, $300.00. 300 pounds of baggage free. Freight, $200.00 per ton. 

For Circulars and Map of the Gold Fields, apply to 


CALIFORNIA ALASKA NAVIGATION AND COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
628 Market Street, San Francisco 

















Fruit grown eighty-five miles North of San Francisco 


Citrus Fair, Cloverdale, California 
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MOUNT HOOD 


Ovr Western land floats clear in sunset light, 
And, like a maid at eve, decked for the dance, 

Glows fairer in her mist of gold. But thou, 

Exalted Hood, why dost thou hide thy brow, 

Suffering vaunt shadows, vapid clouds, to filch 

Semblance of stately form from thee, and flaunt 

In tattered shreds torn from thy vesture white, 

So of his warmth to trick the sun, and leave 

Thy blue-veined breast naked and comfortless? 

But cease, vain breath, for lo, attendant winds 

Sweep back the veil, and throned in majesty, 

New crowned with light, thou comest to thine own! 


Send down thy face, my mother, that I see 

Thy soul illuminate with mirrored grace; 

For thou upon thy silent hills removed, 

Stoodst as a prophet face to face with God, 
Who sent thee Messenger, who sent thee Judge, 
Preparing thee through long expectant years, 
Ere dawned in tears the little day of man. 
Stern Questioner, hence may | learn of thee, 
For thou wilt answer, flashing due response, 
Fleet-winged as Thought, to him who steadfast looks, 
Increasing day by day his wonderment; 

Unlike the vacant clod by custom dulled, 

Who, seeing oft, sees not. 


For thou dost sit, 
The Sphinx of Ages, teaching wildered man 
The riddle of himself. That one of old, 
While died in mute defeat her Theban brood, 
And ghastly bones glared white on Phicium, 
Bent to a youth and bared her woman’s brow, 
Till he forgot the lion’s bulk and claws: 
Reading her soul, he found his answer there. 
Thou too, in calm of thy serene content, 
Hide thou thy terrors that make desolate; 
Hushed be the thunderous roar of pent up fire, 
That impotent resounds in hollow vaults, 
Wasting in echoes — while thy youngling race 
Hears thee in gentler accents, in such wise 
Of utterance, as thou our tongue might voice:— 
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“ O Child of Nations, with unwavering eye 


Set toward the crowning heights, well hast thou climbed! 


Stayed not by jutting crag, nor yawning rift 
With hungry jaws attent, nor by keen flint, 

Nor sharper ice impeded, though they wound 
Sorely thy hands and feet. But halt not here! 
Look down where yonder dusky babe has crept 
Up from the valley to the neighboring steeps. 
He, too, with dawn’s glow in his lusty blood, 
Nearing the snows, laughed out and cried, * Behold, 
The goal is reached — here will I rest and play!’ 
Now lies he stark amid the shivering pines, 

Cold as yon stream that sleeps in icy death, 
With all its wings fast folded. Halt not here! 


“ With soul uplifted, rise; and learn of me 
Knowledge and right direction of thy strength 
To master thy tumultuous inward foes. 

For as the earthquake, got by savage flame 
Of sullen air polluted, bursts huge rocks, 
Helpless to hold him in his rumbling gulf - 
While from the gaping breach, suddenly rush 
The horrid three, blasting the mountain’s pride 
So brute Revenge within and Justice slack, 

In league most perilous, unchecked by thee, 
Will gender thy destroyer, Anarchy. 


“Up and subdue! Yet shalt thou plant thy feet 
With thews of lion on the lasting hills, 

And stand erect in glare of noon, as Man, 
Invincible, armed all in purity 

Asl in snows. Vain then the breath of Vice 
Hot from Hell’s mouth, reeking with pestilence, 
To fog the burnished argent of thy shield. 

I see thee stand, thy soul reverberate,— 

Yea, tuned at last to conscious harmony 

With life of bird and beast and timeless Man. 
Thy bards sublime, instinct with Heaven’s fire, 
Roll from their citadels the lofty chant, 

Till songs of luxury, with golden notes 

Of mellow resonance fall on thine ear 

Half heeded, as the swaying voice of corn 

Is whelmed and lost in the orchestral sweep 

Of wind among the pines. 


““ And when Night sends 
Her nunlike sister, Twilight, in dusk robes 
To gather henee the glowing wreaths of Day, 
Haply too garish for dim aching eyes 
Of aged lands that, weary, sit and rest, 
Behold thee, hoary with the drift of Time, 
In faith and wisdom towering to the skies. 
Thus, leaning on the strength that thou hast gained 
As on a staff, in calm of evening shade 
Musing, thou standest to the nations round 
Vicegerent of thy King — for lo, His sign 
Gleams from thee! Lo the summit of thy years 


Reflects afar the glory of thy God !” Susan Whalley Allison. 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


By LIEUTENANT WILLIAM F. FULLAM, U. S. N. 


HE history of naval education 
in the United States affords a 
striking illustration of the 
indifference with which our 
people viewed the navy dur- 
ing the first half century of 
our national existence. It 
forms an introductory chapter 

to the story of a nation’s complete failure 

to appreciate the vital importance of naval 
forces in offensive and defensive warfare — 

a story which, though not yet completed, 

may, we have reason to hope, be brought to 

a happy conclusion at the end of the present 

century. Itis only fair to say, however, that 

the founders of this republic and those who 
followed them in shaping naval policy for 
fifty years, were even less culpable in their 
neglect of the navy than those who have 
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more recently controlled naval legislation; 
for it is the civil war which forms the most 
grewsome chapter in this tale of naval im- 
potency. 

It may be easily demonstrated that a 
navy of very moderate size in 1861 would 
have sufficed to hold the Norfolk navy yard, 
to command the James, the Mississippi, and 
the approaches to Charleston, Wilmington, 
and Mobile. The rebellion would have been 
strangled at the start. It breathed through 
these seaports; and the fifteen hundred 
guns and the tons of powder captured at 
Norfolk alone enabled the Confederates to 
arm and supply their fortifications from 
Virginia to Texas. With neither powder 
mills nor gun foundries; with no facilities 
whatever for the manufacture of arms and 
munitions of war, and with its ports closed 


nn 
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SEA WALL; FORT SEVERN ON THE RIGHT 


to foreign importations, the South would 
have been powerless, and the war could not 
have been sustained for one short year. 
Instead of that, there was a long and bitter 
struggle, resulting in the loss of half a 
million lives and leaving the legacy of a 
pension list involving a greater annual ex- 
penditure than that required to maintain 
England’s enormous navy or Germany’s 
army. This pension list, in the end, will 
have entailed appropriations estimated at 
seven billions of dollars, a sum which, at 
the rate of thirty-five million dollars annu- 
ally, would support a powerful navy for two 
hundred years! 

Although this retrospect demonstrates 
the fatal effect of indifference to the strat- 
egic value of a navy, it must be remem- 
bered, in extenuation, that the world at 
large has always exhibited the same igno- 
rance of the teachings of history. It is 
the pride of our navy that Captain A. T. 
Mahan, a graduate of our Naval Academy, 
should have been the first man to demon- 
strate with clearness and logic the “ Influ- 
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ence of Sea Power upon History.” The 
very expression ‘‘Sea Power” was coined 
by him; and his works have become text- 
books for the crowned heads of Europe. 
Even England never fully realized the great 
value of Nelson’s victories and their effect 
upon Napoleon’s fortunes until Mahan’s 
work was published; and the present activ- 
ity of the German Emperor in pressing the 
Reichstag for a large navy is, no doubt, a 
result of the general awakening to the 
influence of sea power. 

The operations of armies are usually 
conducted upon such a grand scale, the 
numbers engaged are so great, the theater 
of action is viewed by so many spectators, 
and the loss of life is so terrible, that land 
warfare and its effects are brought more 
vividly before the people. On the other 
hand, naval operations are more strategic 
in their bearing upon the result; and as the 
people at large do not study war as a 
science, they have never fully appreciated 
the value of sea fighting. For this reason 
the navy has always been overshadowed by 
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the army; and this explains why it was that 
the Navy Department was not established 
until 1798 — fifteen years after the suc- 
cessful close of the Revolution and ten 
years after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Previous to that time the navy, such 
as it was, had no distinct head. The War 
Department and the President controlled 
its operations, or directed the captains in 
a measure, though practically they were 
left to their own devices. 

In the early years of this century the 
officers came mostly from the merchant 
service, the upper grades being filled by 
those who had served so gallantly during 
the Revolution. The President appointed 
eight midshipmen on board each frigate. 
No conditions as to personal fitness were 
prescribed, and the young aspirants were 
left to pick up the little knowledge they 
gained in a haphazard manner. In 1802 
the Military Academy at West Point was 
established; and it was suggested at that 
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time that young men for the Navy should 
be instructed at the same institution. But 
the Navy was not regarded as being of 
much importance; and the suggestion was 
not received with favor. In lieu of this 
proposition a few “school-masters” were 
appointed at a salary of twenty-five dollars 
, per month; and it was from such instructors, 
and from naval chaplains who were ordered 
to instruct the young men under the direc- 
tion of the captains, that the midshipmen 
received their education! Such were the 
conditions when Farragut entered the navy 
and saw his first sea fight on board the 
Essex with Commander Porter, in the mem- 
orable battle off Valparaiso in the war 
of 1812. The naval glories of the Rev- 
olution and the war of 1812 were won 
before any means had been provided for 
the professional education of our naval 
officers; and yet those days must be counted 
as the proudest in the history of the United 
‘States Navy. 
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In 1822 Secretary Thompson urged Con- 
gress to establish and provide for a Naval 
Academy. In this, the thirty-fifth year 
after the adoption of the Constitution, the 
long struggle began for the establishment 
of a school for the education of naval 
officers. The story is well told by the Hon- 
orable James Russell Soley, late Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, in his “History of 


“ LOVERS’ LANE” AND 


the Naval Academy.” Congress viewed the 
matter with indifference, and Secretary 
Southard in 1824 renewed the recommen- 
dation with the prophetic declaration,— 
“Our future national conflicts are to rest 
principally upon a navy, come when they 
may.” But this was doubtless considered 
an extravagant utterance, and its echoes 
died away. President John Quincy Adams, 
in 1825, again called the attention of Con- 


gress to the subject; and in 1826 the Mary- 
land House of Delegates passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of establishing the school at 
Annapolis. In 1826 the President’s mes- 
sage contained another reference to the 
subject; and Secretary John Branch, under 
President Jackson, added a new argument 


_ in favor of a better education for naval 


officers by citing the ignorance of the latter 
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in languages, which, he said, often resulted 
in serious embarrassment owing to the fact 
that in those days (more frequently than in 
this age of submarine cables) officers were 
called upon to act independently and as re- 
presentatives of the United States in diplo- 
matic and other relations with foreign 
powers. 

But all these representations fell upon 
deaf ears. Our statesmen were too busy 
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in those days with the slavery question, 
States Rights, Nullification, and other ex- 
citing political matters, to be seriously in- 
terested in anything pertaining to the navy. 
The first step was taken about this time, 
however, by making arrangements at Bos- 
ton, New York, and Norfolk, to give mid- 
shipmen a short course in elementary math- 
ematics and other subjects; but the instruc- 
tors were not well qualified, and were by 
no means equal to the task of educating 
young men for the naval profession. In 
1835 some slight progress was made at 
these navy yard schools by the appoint- 
ment of a few professors of mathematics 
at a salary of twelve hundred a year; and 
some of these “professors” were sent to 
sea also. But even then the instruction was 
very meager and unsatisfactory, as shown 
by the fact that in 1836 the officers of the 
old frigate Constitution, among whom was 
midshipman Rowan, afterward Vice-Admiral 
of the Navy, united in a petition in favor 
of a naval academy. The Navy Department 
renewed its recommendations in vain from 
year to year; and in 1844 the officers of the 
United States Steamship Vincennes, follow- 
ing the example of those of the Constitu- 
tion, submitted a memorial setting forth 
the necessity for a naval school. During 
this year another slight advance was made 
by replacing all the small navy yard schools 
by a single school at the Naval Asylum in 
Philadelphia; and Professor Chauvénet, 
Lieutenant Woods of the Navy, and Gen- 
eral Lockwood, a graduate of West Point, 
all men of ability, were ordered there to 
take charge. 

In 1845 the entire annual appropriation 
allowed by Congress for the education of 
naval officers amounted to twenty-eight 
thousand dollars; and the Honorable George 
Bancroft, then Secretary of the Navy, being 
fully determined to improve the educational 
facilities for midshipmen, convened a board 
of officers to consider and report upon the 
matter. Mr. Bancroft suggested Fort Sev- 
ern at Annapolis as a more suitable place 
than Philadelphia; and the Board, composed 
of Commanders McKean, Du Pont, and 
Buchanan, made a strong report in favor of 
the site at Fort Severn. The army was 
quite willing to transfer the fort and its 
buildings to the navy; and the State of 
Maryland having previously bid for the es- 
tablishment of the school at Annapolis, the 
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change was made without delay. Com- 
mander Buchanan was appointed Superin- 
tendent with orders to organize the new 
academy. A few midshipmen were ordered 
to report at Annapolis; and the instructors 
from the Philadelphia school were trans- 
ferred to assist the new Superintendent. 

In his opening address to the midship- 
men Commander Buchanan congratulated 
them upon the “dawn of a new era,” and 
in the following words he sought to impress 
them with this fact:— 


The government, in affording you an opportunity of 
acquiring an education so important to the accom- 
plishment of a naval officer, has bestowed upon you an 
incalculable benefit. But few, if any, now in the ser- 
vice have had the advantages that you are about te 
receive. 


Thus it was forty-three years after the 
establishment of the Military Academy at 
West Point, and after as many years of 
vain pleadings with Congress, that the 
present naval academy was founded by the 
command of George Bancroft, and without 
the assistance or sanction of the legislative 
branch of the government. Before the 
Navy Department existed the navy had 
covered itself with glory in the Revolution; 
and the fleet of a foreign ally had rendered 
possible the crowning victory at Yorktown. 
Paul Jones, Perry, Macdonough, Hull, 
Preble, Bainbridge, Decatur, and others had 
humbled Britain’s pride by their victories 
in two wars before our naval officers were 
provided with the means of obtaining an 
education; and during this and the succeed- 
ing epoch of “schoolmasters” and chap- 
lains, Farragut, Porter, Rowan, Rodgers, 
Worden, and others who were to bear the 
naval burdens and share the victories of 
the Civil war began their noble careers. 
Despite the neglect of naval as compared 
with military education, the country had 
met no disaster upon the sea; and the navy 
had won great victories under the command 
of self-made men with “hearts of oak.” 

It was quite natural, therefore, that 
Commander Buchanan who had entered the 
navy during the old regime, and who, by the 
decree of fate, afterward met Worden in 
the famous battle between the Monitor and 
the Merrimac, should have felt that the 
newly fledged midshipmen were receiving 
an “incalculable benefit” in the establish- 
ment of the Naval Academy. It was truly 
the “dawn of a new era,” not only in nava 
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education but in naval tactics and archi- 
tecture. And it was most fortunate that 
the Naval Academy was founded in time to 
provide for the advent of steam and the 
many other innovations soon to be intro- 
duced; for it was upon the graduates of 
Annapolis, or those who had received more 
or less instruction there, that many of the 
important commands devolved during the 
Civil War. A lack of naval education dur- 
ing that war would have been a serious 
drawback; for it was then that naval offi- 






OLD HOUSES IN ANNAPOLIS CIRCLE 


cers on both sides revolutionized naval war- 
fare in many ways, and planted the germs 
from which the most modern battle ships of 
today have been developed. 

Before proceeding with the history of 
the Naval Academy, some reference should 
be made to the picturesque old town in 
which it is situated; for there are few 
places in the United States which have so 
many interesting historical associations and 
so many proud remains of colonial aristoc- 
racy. Annapolis has been called the 


“ Ancient City,” and the “ Athens of Amer- 
ca.” The historian says of it:— 


It never acquired a large population nor any great 
degree of commercial importance. But long before 
the American Revolution it was conspicuous as a seat 
of wealth and fashion; the luxurious habits, elegant 
accomplishments, and profuse hospitality of its inhabi- 
tants were proverbially known throughout the colo- 
nies. It was the seat of a wealthy government, and as 
such congregated around it many whose liberal attain- 
ments eminently qualified them for society. 


A French writer of that period says:— 


In that very incon- 
siderable town, stand- 
ing at the mouth of the 
Severn where it falls 
into the bay, of the few 
buildings it contains 
at least three-fourths 
may be styled elegant 
and grand. Female 
luxury here exceeds 
what is known in the 
provinces of France. 


Annapolis was 
settled by a small 
colony of Puritans 
who were driven out of Virginia in 1650, 
and was called by them Providence. These 
early settlers established a semi-independent 
little Republic of their own, and exhibited 
an obstinate resistance to those who were 
disputing for the control of Maryland at 
that time. They defeated Governor Stone 
at the battle of Horn Point when he 
attempted to bring them to subjection; 
and they practically dictated the terms 
upon which they finally yielded to the 
Colonial government. The independent and 
fearless spirit of these Puritans was inheri- 
ted by their descendants and by the people 
of Annapolis. Much hasbeen written about 
the boldness of the colonists who destroyed 
the tea in Boston harbor; but little has 
been said about the citizens of Annapolis 
who wore no disguise and took no precau- 
tions in defying Great Britain in a similar 
case. They mutinied in broad daylight, and 
compelled the owner of the brig Peggy 
Stewart to burn his own ship with its cargo 
of tea in the harbor of Annapolis. They 
openly resisted the Stamp Act, and passed 
drastic articles of non-importation in open 
defiance of Great Britain. 

The first theater in America was estab- 
lished in Annapolis, and the first social club 
was founded at South River, near by. King 




















William’s school was established in 1696, 
and from this school sprang St. John’s Col- 
lege of today, from which many men of 
national fame have graduated. During its 
palmy days Annapolis was a social center, 
and was visited by many noted men. Brad- 
dock, De Kalb, Greene, Lafayette, and Roc- 
hambeau, were all entertained there; and 
under the shade of a magnificent oak, which 
still stands, jealously guarded on College 
Green, the French and American troops 
once camped. Annapolis claims that four 
of its residents signed the Declaration of 
Independence, and that it was the first 

















meeting place of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, which afterward reassembled at 
Philadelphia. Washington was a frequent 
visitor at Annapolis; and it was here, in the 
present Senate cham- 
ber of the State House, 
that the memorable 
ceremony took place 4 
when he resigned his | 
commission as Com- : 
mander-in-Chief ofthe &§ 
army and retired to 3 
private life. 

This old State House 
is a fine specimen of 
colonial architecture. 
It crowns the summit 
of a hill in the center 
of the town, its dome 
being visible for miles 


From the State House 
Circle at the base of 
this hill the principal streets of the town 
radiate like the spokes of a wheel. Here 
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and there are seen the dignified old 
mansions which tell the story of colon- 
ial opulence, and whose neglected sur- 
roundings give evidence of the genteel 
poverty that has replaced former luxury. 
Half the population is colored, and the 
general air is that of an old Southern 
town. The electric car and the clang of 
its gong do not disturb the quiet and peace 
of these streets, which are startled only by 
the occasional rumble of an antiquated old 
hack as it rolls and shambles noisily over 
the cobblestone pavements. The Governor’s 
mansion is large and pretentious, though it 
is comparatively lacking in charm and 
beauty as it stands side by side with the 
proud old palaces of the last century, 
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which, in their simple dignity, seem to 
frown upon the mansion as a born aristocrat 
upon a foppish son of the nouveau riche. 
The grounds of the academy proper con- 
sist of a narrow strip about three hundred 
yards wide, running northeast and southwest 
along the south bank of the Severn river 
for half a mile, abutting at the east on An- 
napolis harbor. The western end of this 
strip rests upon a pretty little branch of 
the Severn, across which are the naval 
cemetery and the government farm. Along 
the wall separating the grounds from the 
town are forty or more houses occupied by 
the officers and instructors on duty at the 
academy; and opposite these along the 
banks of the Severn are the various acad- 
emic buildings. At the point where the 
Severn falls into the 
harbor are the wharves 
to which the practice 
ships and the old 
Santee are moored. 
The latter is a dis- 
mantled frigate which 
has long served as a 
receiving ship for the 
seamen employed at 
the school, and as a 
place of confinement 
for cadets who misbe- 
have during the acad- 
emic year. At the 
shore end of the wharf 


i. 
a 
. 
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down the Chesapeake. srrrer in ANNAPOLIS; STATE HOUSE IN pistance Stands the boathouse 


and rigging loft. Be- 

yond, on the seawall, 
is the gymnasium, which is built upon 
the walls of old Fort Severn, a circular 
fortification of brick and masonry dating 
from 1808. Beyond the gymnasium, look- 
ing out upon the pretty little harbor and 
across the Chesapeake to Kent island, is 
the drill ground, which rises in a gentle 
slope from the sea wall. Here are the base- 
ball and football grounds; and upon this 
large lawn, covered with closely cut grass, 
the cadets receive infantry and artillery 
drill to the inspiring music of the band, 
watched by the crowds that always prom- 
enade about the grounds during drill-time. 
At the crest of this slope, running across 
the grounds, is a row of officers’ houses — 
Buchanan Row— including the superin- 
tendent’s quarters. 
Little can be said in praise of the build- 
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ings at the Naval Academy, or of their 
arrangement. For the faulty system, or 
lack of system, and for the cheap and tem- 
porary character of these buildings nobody 
can be blamed. The growth of the school 
has been so gradual, so constant, and so 
unforeseen, that no well-considered plan 
could have been devised at the start. The 
necessary money was not available in emer- 
gencies, and a policy of make shifts and 
economy naturally resulted. In 1845 the 
grounds included only nine acres with the 
old fort, its barracks, and a few houses for 
the officers. This 
was quite suffi- 
cient at that time. 
But with a change 
in the method of 
appointing mid- 
shipmen there 
was a steady in- 
crease in their 
numbers, and with 
the advent of 
steam, new types /: 
of ships, and new 
weapons, there 
was a forced ex- 
pansion and de- 
velopment in all 
directions. New 
plots of ground 
were added at in- 
tervals of a few 
years, and build- 
ings standing 
thereon were utilized as far as possible, or 
new ones were built to meet the necessities 
of the hour. This piecemeal growth re- 
sulted in the present arrangement, which 
looks as though a number of blocks repre- 
senting buildings had been placed in a hat, 
thrown up into the air, and allowed to stick 
upon the ground wherever they fell. 

The grounds have always been well kept, 
carefully terraced and graded. Surrounded 
on three sides by water, there are pretty 
vistas through the trees in all directions. 
The Severn is three quarters of a mile wide 
with high bluffs opposite the school. The 
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government farm is reached by a bridge at 
the northwest end of the grounds, and ter- 
minates in a bold point terraced to the sea- 
wall and covered with beautiful trees where 
the naval cemetery is situated. The view 
from the cemetery and from the old naval 
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hospital, now going to ruin on the “farm,” 
are extremely beautiful. Indeed there are 
few prettier spots than the Naval Academy 
to be found anywhere. 

The collection of relics and trophies at 
the academy are among its most interesting 
features. In the naval lyceum are to be 
seen twenty-five flags captured from British 
ships during the Revolution and the War of 
1812 — the proudest of all our naval tro- 
phies. ManyBritish guns arealso seen around 
the grounds. Conspicuous among the flags is 
that which Commodore Perry flung to the 

breeze at the bat- 
tle of Lake Erie, 
bearing upon its 
folds in large 
black letters the 
immortal words of 
the gallant Law- 
rence— “Don’t 
give up the ship.” 
__ There are several 
——— interesting figure- 
heads which once 
belonged to ships 
of the old navy. 
One is a wooden 
figure of Andrew 
: k Jackson which 
2. ane was placed upon 
nen the old frigate 
Constitution dur- 
ing Jackson’s sec- 
ond administra- 
tion. His political 
opponents protested that no living man de- 
served to be so honored; and one night some 
daring fellow stealthily climbed to the bows 
of the Constitution, while she was lying in 
port, and sawed off Jackson’s head. It was 
not known how this was accomplished until 
many years afterward. A new head was 
carved and placed upon the figure. 

There are many trophy guns captured 
from southern ports during the Civil war; 
and a battery of beautiful and ornate 
bronze guns captured from the Castle of 
San Juan d’ Ulloa during the war with 
Mexico. 

The Herndon monument was erected in 
honor of Captain Herndon, whose daughter 
was the wife of the late President Arthur. 
He commanded a merchant ship which was 
lost at sea. He stood heroically at his post 
on the bridge until all the passengers were 
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saved and then went down with his ship. 

The figure head of the old frigate Dela- 
ware is a bust of an Indian chief. The 
cadets have dubbed this image the “God of 
2.5,” that being a mark on a scale of 4.0 
which each cadet must get in every branch 
of study to avoid being dropped, or “bilged.” 

The course of study at the Naval Acad- 
emy was very limited and elementary at 
first, but the necessity for scientific and 

‘mathematical training increased from year 
to year, and the course was rapidly devel- 
oped in those directions. 

As compared with their knowledge of 
West Point and the 
army, the people of this 
country have shown, un- 
til quite recently, little 
familiarity with the 
Naval Academy and the 
navy. Naval officers on 
leave of absence have 
sometimes been  sub- 
jected to the humiliation 
of answering such 
questions as, “ Where is 
your boat?” “Where 
is the navy now?” and 
the like;and letters have 
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Man of Good Moral Charictor & highly respected by 
all who know him. 
nee —— 


It is needless to say that, notwithstanding 
the exceptional qualifications of this candi- 
date, he failed in three fourths of the ques- 
tions in mathematics. His spelling was 
quite as wonderful as that of his friend, the 
judicial functionary, the following being 
fair specimens: “snoar,” “ verticle,” “ mal- 
iceous.” In geography he played havoc 
with the map of the world by making the 
following statements: “Carthigena is in 
norther part of france eng channell; Calcutta 
southen part europe 
mediteranean sea.” And 
the great State from 
which this candidate 
and “school teacher ” 
came boasts of its 
public schools! 

But the awakening of 
the people to the im- 
portance of a navy dur- 
ing the past fifteen 
years, and the publica- 
tion by newspapers and 
magazines of so many 
articles and_ illustra- 





sometimes been ad- 
dressed to the Naval 
Academy at /ndianap- 
olis! Naturally there 
was no great competi- 
tionfor appointmentsto 
the Naval Academy 
when people knew so 
little about the place; 
and some of the can- 
didates were poorly prepared for the en- 
trance examination, notwithstanding that 
the latter has always been very simple in 
order not to rule out boys whose advan- 
tages have been poor. Professor Soley, in 
his History of the Naval Academy, cites 
one very amusing instance of a candidate 
who had “taught school” for two years 
and had won his appointment in a compet- 
itive examination with seventeen others. 
This candidate brought the following letter 
of commendation from a “ judicial officer” 
of his district :— 


To the Superentendent Naval Academy. 


This is to certify that I am well acquainted with 
& can c/iearfully say that he fis a Yong 








“Gop oF 2.5” 


tions on the subject, 
have served to excite 
greater interest in the 
Naval Academy. Asa 
result, the class of boys 
who present themselves 
nowadays is much bet- 
ter than formerly, al- 
though the standard of 
the entrance examina- 
tion remains about the same. This standard 
ought to be raised, because the successful 
candidate upon entering finds himself con- 
fronted with a severe course of study, for 
which, in many cases, he is ill prepared: 
The Naval Academy is a thoroughly demo- 
cratic institution; but surely it would be 
none the less so if it were required that the 
brightest rather than the dullest boys in each 
congressional district should represent it. 
Ignorance is not one of the necessary char- 
acteristics of democracy. The bright boy 
who is quite competent to reach a high stand- 
ard upon entering might say with reason that 
it is undemocratic and unfair that a dull boy 
should get an appointment to the Naval 
Academy by the use of influence alone. 
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It is not surprising that, with such a low 
standard of admission, not more than one 
third to one half of those who enter the 
academy succeed in graduating. The course 
is a severe one, and the cadets are pushed 
from the start. This cannot be helped. 
Modern conditions demand that our naval 
officers shall reach a high standard in their 
preliminary training in mathematics and 
scientific branches. It is because of this 
high standard that our ships, guns, and 
engines, have for the most part been de- 
signed, and well designed, by graduates of 
the Naval Academy. The navy has been 
self-supporting. Our guns and gun car- 
riages have not failed, because the officers 
who use them afloat have designed and 
built them to meet service requirements. 

The practical instruction given at the 
Naval Academy is constant, varied, pro- 
gressive, and complete; and it has never 
been so good as today, when the standard 
in studies has reached the highest point in 
the history of the Naval Academy. Never 
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in the days of the old navy was a cadet 
better instructed in the practical details of 
his profession, and never was he more com- 
petent than the graduate of today. Dur- 
ing the eight academic months, from Octo- 
ber to May inclusive, a part of each day is 
devoted to practical exercises. The follow- 
ing isa list of the out-door drills, to each 
of which a fair share of time is allotted: 
Seamanship, boats under oars and sail, steam 
tactics in steam cutters, signals; target 
practice with revolvers, rifles, machine 
guns, and great guns, with competition for 
medals; infantry drills by company and 
battalion, skirmishers, setting-up, and bayo- 
net exercises, battery and battalion of 
artillery, instruction for landing parties, 
and torpedo firing; practical navigation, 
deviation of the compass, and surveying. 
The indoor exercises during the winter 
months include the following: Practical 
ordnance, practical electricity, steam, gym- 
nastics, dancing, and sword exercise; in- 
struction in the rigging loft, the machine 
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shop, the boiler shop, the pattern shop, and 
the model room. In adddition to this, 
studies are entirely suspended during three 
months of the year, and the time is given 
to a practice cruise at sea, where the in- 
struction is exclusively practical, the cadets 
doing the duties of seamen and enlisted 
men aloft, on deck, and in the engine-room, 
the senior class having charge of the deck 
and doing the duties of commissioned offi- 
cers part of the time. Is there any other 
professional school or college where a 
greater part of each day or year is given 


descriptive geometry, English studies, physics and 
chemistry, mechanical drawing, French, and Spanish. 

Third Year: Seamanship, steam engineering, phy- 
sics and chemistry, applied mathematics, history, nav- 
igation, mechanical drawing, French, and Spanish. 

Fourth Year: Seamanship, ordnance, navigation, 
applied mechanics, physics, international law,andsteam. 

At the end of the third year a certain 
number of cadets are assigned to the engi- 
neer branch, and these cadets take an ad- 
vanced course in steam engineering in lieu 
of seamanship, ordnance, and navigation, 
which studies are pursued only by those 
who are to remain in the line. 





U. S. PRACTICE SHIP MONONGAHELA 


to work that is directly in line with the 
practical details of the profession for which 
students are being fitted? 

These daily drills and practical exercises, 
with a summer devoted entirely to work on 
board ship, serve to develop the cadets and 
keep them in fine physical trim. There are 
few cases of serious illness, and the number 
of deaths from all causes combined has 
been phenomenally small. 

Briefly the course of study is as follows: 


First year: Algebra, geometry, English studies, 
history, French, and Spanish. 
Second Year: Analytical geometry, trigonometry, 


After completing the four years’ course 
at the Naval Academy, the cadets are sent 
to sea for two years in cruising ships, after 
which they return to Annapolis for a final 
examination. They then receive their com- 
mission as ensigns, assistant engineers, or 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps. Thus the 
course for a naval cadet is six years, while 
a West Pointer gets his commission at the 
end of his fourth year at the Military Acad- 
emy. The Navy Personnel bill recently 
prepared by direction of the Navy Depart- 
ment and submitted to Congress, proposes 
to give all cadets at the nava] academy the 
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same course of instruction, so that all may be 
qualified alike for deck or engineering duties; 
and it limits the course to four or five years. 

The instructors at the Naval Academy 
are nearly all officers of the navy who are 
detailed to that duty for periods of two or 
three years. This gives the officers an ex- 
cellent post-graduate course, brings new 
blood and naval experience into the course, 
and keeps the latter directed in the most 
practical channels. It is an excellent sys- 
tem, far better than that of employing per- 
manent instructors who have no naval ex- 
perience. There are always enough offi- 
cers available who are quite competent as 
instructors in the several departments, and 
the whole system serves to keep the school 
in touch with the service. 

The daily routine at the Naval Academy 
is a very busy one. Reveille sounds at 6 
o’clock, and the battalion forms at 6:35. 
The officer-in-charge inspects the ranks, 
the conduct report of the previous day is 
read, after which thirty minutes are allowed 
for breakfast. The cadets then make their 
beds, sweep out their rooms, and at 7:30 
the “sick call” sounds for all who wish to 
see the surgeon. At 8 o’clock the bugle 
sounds the “study call,” and all cadets go 
at once to their rooms, or form in ranks 


for the first recitation of the day. The- 


study and recitation hours are divided into 
three periods of two hours each, the first 
from 8 to 10 A. M., the second from 10:15 
to 12:15, and the third from 2 to 4 P. M. 
There is one hour for study and one for 
recitation in each period. Thus there are 
three recitations each day, one in each 


period, and the remainder of the time is 
spent in preparing for the recitations. 
During the study periods, when not recit- 
ing, all are required to remain in their 
rooms and refrain from making a noise. At 
the end of the second period “release from 
rooms” is sounded, and at 12:25 the battal- 
ion forms for dinner; orders are published 
and the ranks are inspected again. Forty- 
five minutes are allowed for dinner, after 
which there is about half an hour of leisure 
before the bugle sounds at 2 o’clock for the 
third study period. At 4 o’clock, recita- 
tions being over for the day, the “ drill 
call” sounds and the battalion forms to be 
marched off for the drill of the day which 
lasts until 5:30, after which there is leisure 
until the call sounds for supper formation 
at 6:30. Half an hour is allowed for sup- 
per, and at 7:30 p. M. the bugle sends “all 
hands” to their rooms until 9:30 to prepare 
for the next day’s recitations. At 9:30 the 
retreat sounds. releasing all from their 
rooms, until, at 9:55, the “ warning call” 
sends them back again. At 10 o’clock 
“taps” sound, and all must “turn in” at 
once, keep silence, and extinguish lights. 
Thus eight hours are allowed for sleep, and 
during the remaining hours of the twenty- 
four the cadets are kept very busy with 
studies, recitations, drills, formation for 
meals, and various duties, with short recrea- 
tion periods between. This routine is kept 
up steadily from Monday until Saturday 
noon. Saturday afternoon is a half holi- 
day, and there are no study hours on Sun- 
day except from 7:30 to 9:30 Pp. M. to pre- 
pare for the next day's work. 
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On Saturday afternoon and evening, and 
after the service in the chapel on Sunday 
morning, cadets whose conduct is good are 
permitted to visit and to accept invitations 
at officers’ quarters, and are given liberty 
to visit in Annapolisalso. Drills are usually 
suspended on Wednesdays, and this period 
is devoted to recreation. Boats of all 
kinds are provided, and there is every in- 
ducement to take to the water for pleasure 
and exercise. 

There are very few attractions in the 
quiet old town of Annapolis, and the cadets 
look mainly for their pleasure and amuse- 
ment inside the grounds, which is one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of the 
present site for a school of this kind. The 
cadets are welcomed and entertained by 
the families of the officers, and are given 
many social privileges. They are permitted 
to give a series of dances on Saturday 
nights during the winter months, and they 
are invited to the dances given by the offi- 
cers on alternate Saturdays. These dances 
are very enjoyable, and are attended by 
many visitors from Washington, Baltimore, 
and other places. With a full band in the 
armory with its decorations of bunting and 
weapons, there is nothing lacking to make 
these dances bright and attractive. They 


usually begin very early in the evening, and . 


at 10 o’clock the strains of “Home Sweet 
Home” give the dancers their last turn. 
Then the band strikes up “Hail Columbia,” 
dancing ceases at once, and everybody 
stands “at attention” in silence during the 
playing of the national air. 

In athletics, the naval cadets have at- 
tained a rank that is truly remarkable when 
we consider the limited time available in 
comparison with other schools and colleges 
where the routine is far less exacting; and 
considering also that the battalion numbers 
only two hundred and fifty cadets, one third 
of whom are “plebes.” In foot-ball the 
Naval Academy is second only to the great 
colleges, and of the four matches against 
West Point the “ middies” won three. Last 
year their crew won the eight-oared shell 
race with the University of Pennsylvania 
by seven lengths, and was only beaten two 
lengths by the splendid crew of Cornell, 
which afterward won the intercollegiate 
race on the Hudson. In track athletics, 
base-ball, and gymnasium work, the cadets 
have done well; and in fencing they have 
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taken a high stand. That they have been 
able to cope with the great colleges of the 
country is only to be explained by the fact 
that the regular life, the great variety of 
drills and outdoor exercises, and a good 
wholesome diet, practically keep the whole 
battalion in a state of “training” throughout 
the year. There can be no luxuries, no 
excesses, and no shirking, at the Naval 
Academy. The effect of the routine is very 
marked, as shown by the rapid physical de- 
velopment of the “ plebes.” 

After the practice cruise, which ends 
September Ist, all cadets, except those just 
entered, are given a month’s leave of ab- 
sence. 

During the four years at Annapolis they 
get an annual salary of six hundred dollars, 
which is sufficient to pay mess bills and 
provide them with text-books, clothing, and 
other necessaries. A portion of their pay 
is “reserved” every month, and this is all 
paid to the graduate to enable him to buy 
his new outfit of uniforms, etc. 

During his two years at sea his salary is 
nine hundred dollars. Thus the young 
“middy” is well cared for in all things es- 
sential to his education, his health, and his 
well-being. 

All things considered, there are few naval 
schools, or systems of naval education, 
that equal our own, and none that excel it 
in scope and thoroughness. The Naval 
Academy is a splendid school, of which 
every graduate has reason to be proud, and 
in which the people of the United States 
should feel a lively interest, taking due 
heed of Secretary Southard’s warning given 
in 1824, and doubly appropriate today,— 
“Our future national conflicts are to rest 
principally upon a navy, come when they 
may.” 

Of the future of the Naval Academy it 
can, at least, be predicted that there will 
be few changes in the present course of 
study or in its general system of instruc- 
tion. These have been developed gradu- 
ally, by an intelligent appreciation of, and 
a zealous interest in, the needs of the navy. 
As far as buildings and other facilities are 
concerned there is great need of improve- 
ment. The Navy Department has consid- 
ered the subject, and Congress has been 
advised to provide for a new and complete 
building plan which has been designed with 
great care, and with an eye to future needs. 
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The large amount of money necessary to 
carry out this plan will doubtless delay 
action for some time, and it has had the 
effect to bring out a proposition to remove 
the academy from Annapolis. The rival 
claims of several other places as sites will be 
pressed with vigor by those interested; but 
the climatic and other manifest advantages 
of the present site will not be forgotten. 
Visitors to the Naval Academy are always 
charmed with the place and with the 
quaint old town of Annapolis. They are 
impressed with the well groomed, athletic, 
and manly appearance of the cadets, and 
with their bearing and courtesy. In the 
routine there is much that is novel and in- 
teresting to the stranger. If he chances 
to visit Annapolis in May he will find the 
place at its best, though the climate is de- 
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lightful throughout thej fall and spring 
months. As he strolls in the grounds dur- 
ing the drill period he may see the future 
admirals of the navy in their “ working 
suits” of white canvas, scampering aloft 
at sail drill on board the Monongahela, or 
in their trim blue uniforms marching and 
wheeling at infantry drill on the beautiful 
lawn, to the music of the band. At sunset 
he suddenly hears the strains of “ Hail 
Columbia,” and notes that every officer and 
cadet in sight brings his heels together, 
faces the flagstaff in silence, and as the 
flag comes fluttering down all salute in 
honor of Old Glory. It is an interesting 


sight suggestive of the spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism which pervades the service, and 
which has always guarded the honor of our 
flag at sea. 





From Painting by Detaille 
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‘* CHOWDER” 


By PHI. MORE 


How he got his name was never very 

clear. He was not christened “Chow- 
der.” In fact, no one could find out that 
he was ever christened at all. No church 
register rejoiced in the name of Chowder, 
and certainly neither Mr. nor Mrs. Chowder 
could be found in the City Directory. So 
people generally, who had any interest in 
the subject, and they were only such as 
taught the boys at the mission, soon lost it, 
and accepting the actual as they found it, 
went on like every one else and called him 
Chowder. 

When he first came on the street with 
his little bundle of papers he was a tiny 
fellow, not more than six years old, and he 
told the boys his name was Jim Staley. 
When some of the bigger ones said, “Jim, 
where’s your dad?” or “ What’s the num- 
ber of your ma’s house on Fish alley?” Jim 
said nothing, but went on crying his papers 
just as though he did not hear the question. 
Then they tried to bully him, and when that 
brought no answer the meaner ones stole 
his papers, or threw his little ragged cap 
into the gutter, and oncea surly lout struck 
him in the face and said his father was 
probably a thief and that’s why Jim was so 
mum about him. But he bore it all, though 
sometimes the stains on his face showed 
where the grimy hands had wiped away 
tears, and went on selling his papers, leav- 
ing the name of home and father and 
mother unmentioned. The boys said he 
shut up like a clam when they talked to him 
about those things, and so they came to call 
him Chowder, either because that was a 
better nickname than clam or at least it 
suggested clam, anyway it got with time to 
be Chowder and remained Chowder. 

It was the talk of the street for a week 
when Chowder lost his leg. The boys held 
daily conventions when the morning issue 
was sold out to talk it over. Dick Sooter 
was there when it happened and told it over 
and over again until the boys all knew the 
story by heart. : 

“Ye see,” Dick said, “we was playin’ on 
the curve, Chowder and me, paintin’ up a 
little with the grease the jay puts on the 
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iron to make the cars turn easy. Chowder 
had just fixed my face with a big streak on 
each side that he said was dandy whiskers, 
and was leanin’ over to dig out a little more 
grease to make a moustache for me, when 
the Broadway car came ’round quick and I 
jumped, but it ketched Chowder, and the 
fust I knowed they had him in the patrol 
and off to the Receivin’ hospital.” 

When Chowder came back on the street 
from the hospital, two months after, he 
looked very thin and pale and went around 
with a crutch. At first he was a little awk- 
ward, but after a-while he could swing him- 
self on and off the street cars as well as 
the best of them with their two legs. 
People used to buy of him sometimes in ap- 
parent preference to the other boys, but he 
never asked for sympathy and fought his 
way along just as though he had two good 
legs instead of only one and a stump. 

The boys all allowed that Chowder had 
grit, too, and was no sissy. When they all 
pelted old Opium Sing with mud the day 
that he staggered out of Ferguson alley, 
coming from Kim Sue’s “ joint,” and one of 
them tripped and threw the poor opium- 
besotted wretch in the muddy street and all 
pelted and jeered him as he vainly attempted 
to get up, Chowder went out into the street 
and helped that miserable, broken old pig- 
tailed Chinaman upon his feet and wiped the 
mud from his face and said he would knock 
the first one down with his crutch who threw 
another bit of mud, and the boys all saw he 
meant it and their better instincts approved 
what he did. And so they said, “Hurrah 
for Chowder, he’s all right!” and let him 
lead the poor old Chinaman in peace to his 
wretched little cabin down at the end of the 
alley. 

Chowder used to sleep on the shavings in 
the engine-room of the Beale block. The 
engineer had taken a fancy to Chowder and 
it came about in this way. The engineer 
had a little girl about three years old, Amy, 
who used to come and play about in the 
engine-room and watch her father oiling the 
big wheels of the engine and the dynamo 
and feeding the great hungry fires in the 
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furnace. One day Amy stood in the door 
of the engine-room looking out into the 
alley and Chowder came along, crutch 
under one arm, and carrying under the 
other a half-starved, dirty kitten. And 
when Amy saw it and said, “Pitty kitty,” 
Chowder stopped. The engineer stepped 
to the door and said a little roughly, “ Boy, 
what’re doing with that cat?” Then Chow- 
der told how he had taken it from a couple 
of boys who were stoning and teasing it 
and had come into the alley to get away 
from them. And when Amy said, “Poor 
kitty,” Chowder asked if he might give it 
to her and her father said yes, and so got 
to talking with Chowder and inquiring 
about him, and finally let him come into the 
engine-room, and the result of the acquaint- 
ance was that Chowder used to come and 
sleep on the shavings and sometimes drop 
in during the day to watch little Amy play- 
ing with the kitten, which was now clean 
and well fed, and took to its new home in 
the engine-room as naturally as though it 
had been born there. 

Chowder used often to stand close to 
blind old Wendell, who sat on a little can- 
vas-bottomed folding stool at the corner 
and played an accordeon very much out of 
tune. Wendell had a band around his hat, 
on which was printed in letters just as 
large as the band would permit, “ Poor and 
Blind.” The boys said Chowder was “ studin’ 
music.” But Billy Sooter said, “ Never you 
mind, I’m on to Chowder’s lay,” for Billy 
had watched him around the corner and 
saw him take a nickel from his ragged 
trousers pocket and when he thought no 
one was looking at him drop it into 
“Wennie’s” little tin cup, and when Wen- 
dell, not knowing the giver, bowed his head 
and said, “Thank you!” Billy Sooter said 
Chowder looked as though he owned the 
Beale block. 

After Chowder lost his leg he was always 
looking out for street car accidents. If 
the fire alarm sounded, all the other boys 
rushed to see the engines go tearing down 
the street followed by the hose carts with 
the men hanging on to the foot boards and 
slipping into their coats and boots with the 
horses on the dead run. But Chowder 
would take his station near the curve to 
see that some child, or old man, or excited 
woman did not in the confusion forget all 
about street cars in the anxiety to avoid 
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the rush of the engine and so incur the 
greater danger of getting under those piti- 
less wheels. 

It had been drizzling a little, early in the 
morning. Chowder had come into the alley 
in the rear of the Beale block to-drop in 
and say hello to Amy. He saw the little 
girl carrying the kitten and walking up and 
down near the engine room door. Chowder 
dropped behind an ash barrel that stood in 
the alley and called out from his hiding 
place, “‘ Hello Amy!” 

The little girl, who knew his voice and 
had often played hide and seek with Chow- 
der in the alley, at once began to search 
for him. She ran back and forth, laughing 
and talking in her baby way, still holding 
the kitten in her arms. Someone crossed 
the alley at the street entrance who must 
have looked like Chowder, and in a moment 
the child was in the street. Chowder stood 
watching, expecting her to come back, and 
then there fell on his ear the grinding noise 
of the street car on the curve. The next 
instant he stood on the street curb and saw 
it all. In the middle of the street, on that 
awful curve, holding the kitten tightly in 
her arms and looking in a bewildered man- 
ner at the hurrying crowds around her, 
stood Amy, and coming full down upon her 
that awful car, grinding as it swung around 
the curve, as though already it were crush- 
ing that delicate baby form under its mer- 
ciless iron. It was as though he had been 
thrown by a powerful hand into the street 
that Chowder flung himself against the 
child, and she fell to the ground beyond 
the tracks and in safety. 

But the crutch of the boy had struck the 
iron plate between the rails wet with the 
morning rain, and it slipped. There was 
only one cry and the car passed the spot, 
then stopped. Too late, for they took from 
under its cruel wheels the little crippled 
form of Chowder. 

He was always very patient, the nurses 
at the hospital said, and never complained, 
although at times he must have suffered 
very much. He oftenspoke Amy’s name in 
his delirium and when his mind was clear 
again his first inquiry was for her. When 
they brought her to his bed and he saw her 
so well and happy, standing there with kitty 
in her arms,— for she had brought her pet 
to see Chowder too,— the first tear that he 
had shed in all his agony slipped down his 
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pale cheek and faded on the white pillow. 
But it was, they knew, the tear of joy, not 
of pain. 

They had placed his bed near the window 
where he could see the sky, brilliant with 
stars as'it is only in the land of sunshine, 
and he had said, “Miss Perris, leave the 


curtain up tonight, I like to watch them 
stars.” And so the nurse had left him, look- 
ing into the silent night and up to the 
jeweled sky. 
It was BillySooter’s voice in the early morn- 
ing that said, “Chowder, old boy, wake up!” 
But the waking was on the other side. 


DOWN THE STILL RIVER DRIFTING 


DOWN the still river drifting 
Into the crimson west, 
While the last late crow passed cawing, 
Homeward, to his rest; 


While the cooler breath of evening 
Softly kissed her face, 

She sat by the unused rudder 
And sang with a wild low grace. 


Scarce could I hear her singing 
Some olden lover’s woe, 

A plighted troth and parting, — 
Ah! but it touched me so! 


Sadness stole on our senses, 
But why we neither knew, 

A filmy web of sadness, 
Light as the summer dew. 


Neither spoke in the twilight 
That gathered on the stream, 

Till I set my oar in the rowlock, 
And broke the silent dream. 


Then ’t was of idle matters, 
Not of our tender thought; 

We counted not the morrow, 
Careless what it brought. 


Ah! Helen, girlish Helen, 
What sorcery had thy song 
That makes me sob in the twilight 
When thou art dead so long! 


Herbert Crombie Howe 
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BASKET WORK ABOUT PUGET 


SOUND 


By CHARLES MILTON BUCHANAN 





\ NCE upon a time,—as all ortho- 
¥// +dox stories begin,— the art of 
basket making was an art 
of arts among these primitive 


f Ne 44, people, because upon it were 


they entirely dependent for all 
their domestic wares and uten- 
sils. Before the advent of the 
white man the aborigines of this neigh- 
borhood were entirely ignorant of the 
occurrence, ex- 
traction, and 
uses, of metals, 
and were also 
equally igno- 
rant of pottery 
and the allied 
plasticarts. All 
cutting imple- 
ments were 
fashioned __ei- 
ther of stone, 
bone, or elk 
horn, and all 
domestic uten- 
sils were fab- 
rications of 
basketry. The 
uses to which 
the various 
forms were put 
were as num- 
erous and as 
varied as the 
products them- 
selves, —and who can number them? 
Even now, when the ubiquitous lard pail 
or the inevitable tin pan, tin bucket, or 
iron pot, which can be bought for a few 
bits, has almost entirely suplanted many 
of these old and artistic even if crude do- 
mestic implements, we can catch some 
slight shadow of the original substance. 
To those who have not known the Indian 
on his native heath, who have not lived with 
him and therefore do not know him and his 
home life intimately, to such there can 
hardly come an adequate appreciation of the 
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extreme beauty and sometimes even exqui- 
site delicacy of many of their beautifully 
woven works of art created from mountain 
grasses or cedar roots, colored with pig- 
ments of Nature’s own devising and all,— 


Such tools as art yet rude had formed,— 


as Milton says. 

At the present time the white man’s 
more varied, more brilliant, but less perma- 
nent dyes have 
displaced those 
of the native 
armentarium in 
a large major- 
ity ofinstances, 
so that it had 
become a rec- 
ommendation 
almost as val- 
ued as it israre 
to hear it said 
of a piece of 
basket work, 
“Whey gwa 
pah-stud,” (It 
is not white,) 
meaning that 
it is altogether 
Indian work, 
and not white 
man’s work in 
onejotor tittle. 
It is true that 
the native pig- 
ments may be duller and that they do not run 
through such a lengthy, diverse, and brilliant 
chromatic gamut as the white man’s dyes. 
But the Indian dyes are permanent, and 
they are so softened by the mellowing touch 
of time as to gain with age an exquisite 
combination of color values altogether in- 
imitable. Who that desires Indian basketry 
cares for mongrel work? What of a piece 
of Indian work masquerading in gaudy gar- 
ments that are not really its own? In the 
process of crossing, the individuality and 
the distinctiveness are almost invariably lost 
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and the decorative scheme has degenerated 
to a degree such as fits it only for the com- 
mercial collector of hodge-podge. Most 
of the Indian basket work that reaches the 
East is a degenerate product born of the 
modern commercial spirit, and can never 
hope to match the purer forms of aborig- 
inal days, or even some types yet to be 
found in the far West,— particularly where 
civilization has touched the red man with a 
lightsome touch indeed. 

kyIn the olden days the making of basket 
work was an important industry with the 
aborigine. The Indian belle was in full 
dress when partly encompassed by a short 
skirt of cedar bark, reaching from the waist 
midway to the knees, and her raven tresses 


Since the utilitarian but inartistic pot, 
pan, pail, basket, and what-not, of the 
white man have become so accessible, and 
since basket work is so exceedingly slow, 
tedious, difficult, laborious, and so very hard 
upon the hands of the weaver, it has come 
about that the women of the tribes seldom 
teach the younger generation how to fash- 
ion those domestic utensils with which they 
themselves were so familiar in the days of 
their youth. Therefore skilled weavers are 


_ by no means so common as of yore, when it 


was as much the woman’s duty to provide 
the articles for household use and cookery 
as it was the man’s duty to provide the 
game and spoil to fill them. Many of the 
most skillful of these old female artisans 





SKAGIT AND SNOHOMISH BASKETRY 


topped by a conical head-dress of her best 
basket work. In those days a brave esti- 
mated his wealth in horses, canoes, and 
basketry, and if he could count among his 
women, {wives, or daughters, any skilled 
basket weavers-they were potential sources 
of wealth. If by chance a young woman 
gained a reputation for unusual skill in such 
work, she was courted as assiduously as 
ever American heiress is courted nowadays 
by impecunious scions of European aristoc- 
racy. In many cases particularly fine or 
valuable samples of basket work have be- 
come family heirlooms and have been handed 
down from generation to generation, and no 
amount of money will induce the possessor 
to part with his treasure. 


are either long since dead or else they are 
tottering feebly towards the grave, yet, 
like Lot’s wife, their eyes are turned long- 
ingly to the past. 

The rising generations are being taught 
new arts, the arts of peace, in the schools 
which a generous government freely main- 
tains for their advancement. Still, diligent 
search among the haunts and homes of the 
old copperheads and the more unregenerate 
of the race will reveal them clinging tena- 
ciously to their old customs. They are like 
dying men clutching at straws, struggling 
stoutly to withstand the inroads of the 
white man, physically, spiritually, morally, 
and technically, and yet feeling themselves 
slowly and inevitably engulfed by civiliza- 
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tion. Among the treasures, the Lares and 
the Penates, of this class may be found 
many beautiful examples of the dying art, 
to which they cling with a tenacity that is 
pathetic and mournful to a degree. 

Among the Indians of the Southwest much 
of their mysticism and symbolism was woven 
into the decorative design of basketry. In 
the Northwest this is not usual: the pattern 
is run at the fancy of the maker. Some- 
times the basket maker will possess her own 
peculiar designs and patterns, which may 
be recognized anywhere by her tribesmen 
familiar with her work, and they serve the 
purpose of a hallmark, revealing at once 
the identity of the maker. Many of their 
patterns involve the Greek fret, pure and 
simple, as well as countless variations 
worked upon this self-same theme. Then 
again the barbaric basket maker will at- 
tempt to mimic nature with cherry trees, 
ferns, star fish, fir trees, and a thousand and 
one objects common to their every day life. 

It may be that these patterns are worked 
out in various colors or in a few contrast- 
ing colors. In the simplest color scheme 
the two contrasting colors, black and white, 
(though the scientist tells us that neither 
one is a color,) are chosen. Grasses are 
now selected which dry out white. The 
most common grass used for this purpose 
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is so-called “* mountain grass” found in the 
neighborhood of the Cascade mountains; it 
dries to a creamy white with a sort of a 
half gloss upon its surface. For the black 
shade, succulent roots or grasses are chosen 
which naturally dry to a black. Sometimes 
the purplish-black stem of the maiden-hair 
fern is used in the work of finer texture. 
As a rule the simpler the color scheme the 
more likely it is to be permanent and dura- 
ble —and indeed even beautified by the 
mellowing of time. 

Further chromatic complexity is secured 
by the use of the juices of various berries 
and the coloring principles of the commoner 
indigenous plants. Nowadays many of the 
aniline dyes are often used to give gay 
color and a rainbow brilliance to the work. 
It is an unfortunate fact that with these dyes 
the permanency and durability are inversely 
as the brilliancy, and it does not require 
much exposure to sunlight very materially 
to mar the glory of aniline decoration. 

As different makers possessed patterns 
and designs which were more or less dis- 
tinctive, so also it sometimes happened 
that the work of various tribes could be 
differentiated in a similar manner, not only 
as regards the patterns alone, but some- 
times even with regard to the materials 
from which the work was fabricated. 











WORK OF MAKAH INDIANS, AT NEAH BAY, CAPE FLATTERY 





























INDIAN BASKET WORK ABOUT 


The Makah Indians of Neah bay, 
near Cape Flattery, work almost 
entirely with fine and delicate 
grasses, brilliantly colored, and the 
products of their basketry are 
quite as beautiful as diminutive. 
Their work is altogether distinc- 
tive, and none of it is done by the 
Snohomish Indians, for example 
The Snohomish products are larger, 
coarser, and correspondingly more 
durable than those of their more 
northerly neighbors. 

In the making of baskets the 
work begins by the formation of 
the bottom, working thence, loop 
by loop, row by row, tier by tier, 
to the very top, which is usually 
finished off by a row of fine plaited 
work. The materials are thoroughly soaked 
in water and the weaving is done while the 
grasses are wet. This not only adds to 
their pliancy, but also allows the textile 
roots and fibers to dry in place and thus 
adds materially to the strength and rigidity 
of the finished product. First, a founda- 
tion basket of dried, light-brown cedar roots 
is tediously and compactly woven into shape. 
Upon this, as a ground work, the ornamental 
design is worked, the various colored grasses 
are placed in position, strand by strand, and 
firmly woven or forced into place in the sub- 
stance of the foundation basket by means 
of a stout awl. Usually the groundwork of 
this ornamental portion is a creamy white. 
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CHEMANIS TRUNK 


upon which the pattern is worked in the 
chosen tints, frequently picking the design 
out, as it were, in the glossy, purplish black 
stem of the maiden-hair fern, or with grasses 
gay with Nature’s own tinctures. 

The enormous labor required in the mak- 
ing of even a comparatively small basket 
(spuh-chéh) can hardly be appreciated by 
those who are not thoroughly familiar with 
the work. Slowly, slowly, day by day, 
laboriously, and oftentimes at the cost of 
strength, patience, and of fingers bruised 
and cut by the sharp edges of the textile 
materials or worn skinless by the constant 
friction of the weaving,— in such manner 
is basketry built up. One looking on at the 

labor instinctively asks himself the 
| question, “Is it worth the while?” 
: It must be remembered that these 
articles are not made for a day, 
but for a lifetime; so durably are 
they fashioned that even with 
rough and constant usage they 
last incredibly long, and with fair 
care are often transmitted to 
posterity as heirlooms. It is sim- 
ply a barbaric exemplification of 
the truth of the old adage that 
“what is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.” Upon comple- 
tion they become as much a part 
and parcel of the household outfit 
as the plates, dishes, trunks, hats, 
platters, table mats, culinary uten- 
sils, etc., of modern domestic art. 

The uses of basketry are innum- 
erable. Unusually durable and 
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striking, if not exactly fashionable, hats 
are made and worn by the northern tribes- 
men, though at the present writing they 
are by no means so common in our own 
Pacific Northwest. Imagine yourselves, if 
you can, O, modern dames, with one hat 
only, with one bonnet only, in a whole life 
time,— and even that one to be transformed 
into a fruit basket in the berry season! 

Large, stout structures, lidded and braced, 
shaped and fashioned much like modern 
trunks or chests, were made for the care 
and transportation of the household gods 
and goods during the various excursions 
both by land and by sea. Some of these 
are beautifully ornamented and are quite 
expensive. Indeed,I have myself seen some 
that would cost quite as much, though much 
smaller, than miladi’s modern Saratoga trunk 
built upon the proportions of the Chicago 
“ sky-scraper.” 

In the berry season baskets of cedar root 
serve to carry home to the ah-lahi, to the 
teepee or the wickiup, the fruits of the 
day’s labor in the woods among the berry 
bushes, picking service berries, salmon ber- 
ries, sallal berries, blackberries, raspber- 
ries, black huckleberries, red huckleber- 
ries, and every other indigenous member of 
the berry tribe. For it was written of the 
Northwestern aborigine, at least of the 
coast folk, that man shall not live by salmon 
alone, nor by mussels, nor by clams, but by 
every berry and every other good gift that 
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proceedeth, in the woods, from the God of 
Nature. And indeed, in the matter and 
variety of berries Providence has been 
prodigal. The berries are carried carefully 
home, there to be exposed to the sun and 
dried of every vestige of moisture; then 
they are carefully packed away in large 
baskets for consumption in the winter sea- 
son. Then they are prepared for use by 
boiling in water or else by beating up, like 
the white of an egg, into a frothy and 
fruity relative of “ syllabub,” termed by the 
Indian “sowp-o-lal-lee.” To my unaccus- 
tomed palate this delicacy tastes like noth- 
ing so much as plebeian soap-suds flavored 
with fruit essence. 

Again the baskets serve as catch-alls in 
the home and as carry-alls in the fields. 
They also served in the early days as a sort 
of a circulating medium, and it may rejoice 
the hearts of some more politieally in- 
clined to know that the free coinage of 
baskets was then in vogue among these 
people, even at an early era, anticipating 
the cause of the “white metal” by many, 
many years. 

Before the advent of the pah-stud stobsch 
(white man) huge basket structures of this 
nature served in lieu of pots, caldrons, 
buckets,— yes for buckets, and even for 
carrying water. Strange as it may seem, 
so carefully, compactly, and closely, are the 
roots and grasses of these baskets inter- 
woven that after they have been allowed to 
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become water-soaked they become perfectly 
water-tight and may therefore be used as 
water carriers and water vessels. More- 
over, huge caldron shaped-baskets were 
used in place of pots, and in them fish and 
meat were actually boiled in the days of 
long ago. Do you shrug your shoulders in 
inaudible but visible unbelief? Are you 
unable to believe this? 

When the time for feasting and dining 
had come, two large basket caldrons were 
taken. In one the meat, fish, or game, to be 
cooked was placed (usually in layers around 
the sides) then the receptacle was filled 
with water. The other caldron was also 
filled with water. A fire was then made 
and in it round, smooth stones from the 
beach were heated to redness. The hot 
stones were then raked out of the fire, 
picked up with sticks, plunged in one cal- 


dron to clean them and then cast into the 
caldron containing the food to be cooked. 
This process was kept up until the food was 
properly cooked. A slow and tedious pro- 
cess it seems to us, to be sure, and especi- 
ally if one should happen to be ravenously 
hungry at the time; but it had the great 
advantage of never burning the repast. 
Food that was not cooked in this manner 
was broiled over hot coals, and this made 
the cookery of our Northwestern aborigines 
of the Pacific Coast. Crude it may seem 
to us, but ingenious also; for we must 
remember that these people were ignorant 
of pottery and metal working, and therefore 
had no pots and pans. Therefore the use 
of domestic utensils fashioned of basket 
work was not the exercise of a deliberate 
choice, but an ingenious circumvention of a 
difficulty which had to be met. 


THE UNIVERSAL GROWTH 


HE earth bears fruit in life and fruit in death; 
A living world, a vast necropolis, 
Old fabled grounds of Jupiter and Dis. 
Humanity the root, which buddeth breath, 
Whose beauty in purer spirit vanisheth, 
And passeth in that change to higher bliss. 
The ripe tree drops its seed, which death’s abyss 
Taketh, and for new spring-time nourisheth. 
There is a common citizenship between 
The dead and living. What they had we have 
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In this our hand-built city; in that unseen, 

Not made with hands still live the good and brave. 
Death is not death; we do but shift the scene, 

To take up our new freedom in the grave. 


Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF ATROPOS 


By B. R. WEBB 


“Being predestinated according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will” 


I 
IN THE FAVOR OF CLOTHO 


N THAT rare January morning the just- 
risen sun looked upon the Rancho 
Lomito from across the intervening cafions 
with a smile as bright as it was delusive. 
While the winds are rarely still on the high 
altitudes of the Llano Estacado, yet today 
the smoke rose straight upwards and hung 
like a pall in the quiet, heavy air. The 
sentinel yuccas standing by the small en- 
closure fronted the slopes towards the 
southeast with their slender lances just now 
in fixed and impassive array. Nature had 
telegraphed from the lofty summits of the 
Rockies all along the line to the Gulf, de- 
manding right of way and an open track 
for the lightning special of Boreas; and the 
gentle, languid south wind, dreading the 
rude shock of collision, had, like the Arab, 
silently stolen away in the night. 

Breakfast finished, the men awaited orders 
for the day. Robert and Jack, the two 
stalwart cowboys, sat on the low stone 
fence in front of the adobe with lighted 
cigarettes, blowing rings of smoke to the 
ground, making faces at Juanita when her 
royal highness deigned to look their way, 
and otherwise disporting themselves after 
the fashion of the wicked ones. 

Perched atop the fence, her brilliant 
black eyes, the heritage of the Castilian 
blood, scarcely came above the level of 
Markham’s shoulder. 

“And what have you learned in your 
book, Little Johnnie?” he was saying just 
then. 

“O, sefior, I know that for which every- 
thing stands.” 

“Well, then nifia mia, let me hear a 
sample of this wonderful learning.” 

“P. for padre,” with a nod towards Juan; 
“M. for madre,” a motion towards the 
house; “B. for Bob, and J. for Jack,” those 
impenitent sinners making hideous faces at 
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her as she glanced towards them; “and — 
and es todo — that is all,” she gravely con- 
cluded, with fullest assurance that the 
uttermost bounds of written knowledge had 
been reached. 

“Ah, and what stands for me?” said 
Markham, somewhat piqued that he had 
been omitted from this extensive category. 
She saw the shadow on his face, and with 
the swift intuition which is the wisdom of 
artless childhood, she realized that here was 
a case not covered by the learning of the 
books. She must supply this deficiency, 
even though it should require a vicarious 
offering of self. 

“©, sefior,” she said earnestly, “I’ll 
stand for you.” And Clotho, who may not 
alter the decrees of inexorable destiny, yet 
may vary the methods of their accomplish- 
ment, in grateful recognition of the ele- 
ment of divine character thus displayed by 
the child, interwove with the events of that 
self-same day a pleasing, though unwitting 
fulfillment of the promise made. 

Juan Delgardo, the foreman, standing 
near the gate and gazing meditatively to- 
wards the west, with Markham almost by 
his side, presented with striking effect the 
contrast between the Latin-American and 
the Anglo-Saxon races; Delgardo being 
dark, heavy, and slow of speech, while the 
other was fair as any woman, alert as an 
athlete, with clustering hair, and blue eyes 
aglow with the quicker mental and social 
activities that characterize the dominant 
race. Just now the latter gave his atten- 
tion exclusively to the child, content to 
leave the decision of the day’s business to 
his senior partner, who, striding back and 
forth and smoking a large pipe, gazed alter- 
nately at the different points of the horizon. 

The Rancho Lomito, with a range and 
outlet of princely extent, stretching north- 
ward to the arroyos of the Canadian, west- 
ward to the slopes of the Rio Pecos, and 
southward to the mesas and the alkaline 
lakes far below, had also on its east and 
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southeast, for protection against the de- 
structive forces of nature, the grateful 
shelter of Cafion Hondo, far more welcome 
to herds in time of wintry blasts than the 
cool shade of palm trees to sun-scorched 
caravans in the Syrian deserts of the 
Orient. This unusual and boding stillness 
was but the ominous lull which precedes 
the storm, the portent of the sudden and 
terrific “norther” ; yet as some time might 
elapse before its coming, it would be but 
poor policy to throw the herds upon the 
scant range below the bluffs in advance of 
the necessity therefor. If the south-wind 
should come up again, this would be a good 
omen of delay; but Stratton vainly snuffed 
the air in that direction. 

“ What think you of the matter, Juan?” 

“T think, sefior, it will not be wise that 
we should wait.” 

“ All right,” said Stratton, his own opin- 
ion now confirmed. “Saddle up, boys, and 
we ’ll make the lower drive first.” 

The three men swept out rapidly toward 
the west and south, the two partners re- 
maining by the gate for a moment’s further 
conference. Stratton would go south with 
the drive, throwing the cattle from the 
lower side into the cafion at the Horsehead 
outlet, and returning for dinner; those on 
the north-side would be put in by the upper 
trail, a mile above the ranch. Markham 
would go across and down the cafion to the 
Flying V and Bosquecito ranches below, and 
notify them of what was being done; for 
this movement would necessitate a readjust- 
ment of line-riding to prevent a conflict of 
territory and intermingling of herds. As 
he turned his horse, something in the west 
attracted his attention, and he called out:— 

“©, sefiora, here is the mountain again, 
and it shows up just now most superbly.” 

The seflora came out from the house to 
the gate, her magnificent dark eyes, such as 
once shone resplendent in Alhambra’s halls, 
lighting up with a deep, lustrous glow as 
her glance rested upon the outlines of an 
imposing mountain which, at an apparent 
distance of a dozen miles away, seemed to 
rise up a thousand feet into the air, its 
crest and outer slopes so clearly defined 
against the sky that its uneven surfaces 
could be plainly distinguished. But plain 
and near at it appeared, Markham’s field- 
glass proved ineffectual to bring any more 
distinctly into view the lineaments of this 
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phantasmal peak, which, if anywhere in 
fact, was across in New Mexico, fully three 
hundred miles away. 

“Do you recognize this as being any par- 
ticular mountain you have seen there, 
sefiora?” 

“ Ah, no, sefior,” with regretful cadence 
in her voice, “but it is one of those in the 
Sierras beyond the Brave river, in that land 
where I was born; where | played and sang 
in the happy childhood days, and where my 
mother and my baby boy, the very dearest, 
are asleep by the Church of the Angels in 
the valley,—and there is no one now that 
keeps the flowers by their graves.” 

It was the voice of Rachel echoing that 
which in the father turned his face ever 
towards his first-born and only son, as un- 
consciously as the swallow turns toward the 
warm south-land in the chill of the autumn 
time. 

“‘But some day I shall go back there, and 
again put my arms around the mounds where 
they lie,— it so rests the aching here; and 
perhaps I, too, shall sleep there also, cuando 
llegario al fin —at the end.” 

She turned away, her eyes suffused, and 
her veins throbbing with the intense emo- 
tion that slumbers in the Spanish blood, and 
awakes so quickly and with such passionate 
response to the touch of love. 

“The men and myself, sefiora,” said 
Stratton, “will be back for dinner by noon, 
or soon thereafter.” 

“* And when does the sefior return?” she 
asked, turning to Markham. 

“T shall return, sefiora, at the going 
down of the sun.” Often in addressing her, 
his English words thus phrased themselves 
into the statelier forms of the Castilian 
speech. 

“When you see me coming, Juanita,” he 
added, “ you must run to meet me, and you 
shall ride to the corral.” 

The men departed, separating at a little 
distance, the one going south, and the other 
turning toward the cafion, on the ladder- 
bridge trail. 

The Sefiora Antonia, standing in the 
doorway, gazed after the two men with a 
vague feeling of anxious solicitude. They 
were not kinsmen, and were much unlike in 
every respect; what was it that bound them 
so closely together? The one was a bach- 
elor, the other a widower who had lost his 
wife and only child just before coming 
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West. Their written articles of partner- 
ship, subscribed by Juan as an assisting 
witness, provided that in case of the death 
of either, unmarried and without issue or 
will, the other should be sole owner of the 
joint property. How would the story of 
Damon and Pythias further repeat itself in 
this modern instance? Might not the influ- 
ence of the King prevail with Jonathan 
even over a love that “passed the love of 
woman”? 

Vaguely revolving these things, the 
sefiora was troubled, yet knew not why; so 
at length she sought relief in a fervent 
prayer fer the protection of the Blessed 
Virgin and the patron saints over the de- 
voted marido who, a dozen miles away on 
the billowy prairie seas, adventured all the 
dangers and hardships of a rugged Western 
life for the sake of his wife and child. 


{I 
BY THE LADDER-BRIDGE TRAIL 


For several miles below its upper ex- 
tremity, the Cafion Hondo presented seri- 
ous difficulties in the matter of egress and 
ingress, to be found only through the ra- 
vines leading into it. One of these, having 
its source nearest the ranch, led southeast- 
erly into the cafion, but breaking into the 
lower valley through a lofty bluff, it pre- 
sented there, for some distance, a mighty 
fissure, as if made by an earthquake, with 
craggy aclivities and abrupt sides rising a 
hundred feet above the channel; and it was 
here that the difficulty existed in the way of 
a trail through this defile. The bed of the 
ravine could not be followed, but half way 
up the lofty south wall of the gorge there 
extended along its side a narrow ledge of 
rock which afforded a perilous line of pas- 
sage. At one point, however, this natural 
terrace-way was broken squarely across by 
a transverse fissure, an abrupt chasm four- 
teen feet wide, piercing into the face of a 
rocky bluff and descending a distance of 
fifty feet. 

Provoked at the tedious circuit necessary 
in order to reach the cafion by the other 
and better trail above, and exploring for a 
shorter route, the intrepid raqueros had met 
this chasm as an impassable barrier. They 
eyed it ruefully and cursed it roundly, but 
without effect; it still yawned at their feet. 


“Tf a pack of Comanches were whooping 
us down this trail on horseback, we’d clear 
this d—d gully and not half try,” Jack de- 
clared; and Robert assented, with a sincere 
regret that such an adventure could not 
now be reckoned on. 

The danger of this route rendered it 
attractive to these superb and reckless 
riders, wearied with the level monotony of 
the wide plains; so they made a vow that 
the first odd time they would “bridge the 
durned thing and be done with it”; and 
that time came after the June round-ups 
were over, and the cattle had been turned 
loose. The bridge was constructed upon 
the simplest design, and consisted of three 
cedar poles, seventeen feet long, thrown 
across the chasm, and covered with smaller 
poles, split and nailed flat side down. A 
strong man, standing at its lower extrem- 
ity, could raise that end and draw the struc- 
ture towards himself until the other end 
would barely rest upon the opposite ledge, 
and any weight then thrown suddenly upon 
the bridge would, of course, carry it into 
the chasm like the fall of a trap. So,a 
series of rough shakings, without readjust- 
ment of the bridge, would serve at length 
to precipitate it below. 

“Some day,” Stratton had said, “a string 
of cattle will come down this trail, and by 
the time a few heavy four-year-olds have 
spraddled across this contrivance it will be 
in the gulch and a good beef steer with it.” 

A few weeks later the men lounged about 
the ranch, wearied with the inaction of 
summer, and the monotony of their sur- 
roundings. It wasa fit time for Beelzebub 
to assert his opportunity. 

“Jack,” said Robert, “you said if a band 
of Comanches were whooping it down that 
trail across the gully, you and Ticklefoot 
could clear it and not half try.” 

“Yes,” Jack assented, “and I believe 
we ’d do it, slicker than a whistle, and just 
like a deer in a walk.” 

“Well, if you want to try that caper now, 
] ’ll be your Comanche.” 

Jack accepted the challenge without a 
moment’s hesitation, and the two has- 
tened away after their horses. A few mo- 
ments later there was a clatter of flying 
feet, a lively burst of shrill war-whoops, and 
the two splendid horsemen were lost to 
sight on the trail leading to the ravine. 
The older men merely smiled at this reck- 
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less dare-deviltry of the “boys.” A race 
across the chasm and along the perilous 
ledge was not perhaps more dangerous than 
the onset of an angry bull or of a stampeded 
herd — things not at all uncommom. But 
the Sefiora viewed this needless defiance of 
the King of Terrors with troubled eyes and 
a dread of consequences that might issue 
from out the unknown. 

Sometimes, however, even the Fates, 
smiling at the follies of men, suspend the 
tragedies of life for a season; and the sad- 
browed Atropos, for this time, laid her 
lifted scissors down again. The riders re- 
turned in half an hour, their horses dripping 
with sweat and all unscathed. 

“ How did Ticklefoot take the bridge?” 
inquired Markham. 

“ Like a daisy,” answered Jack, beaming 
with triumph. “Hecleared the whole con- 
traption without touching either end.” 

“Yes,” said Bob, “but you just ought to 
have seen ’em when I got ’em stampeded on 
the down-grade along that narrow path, 
and they found they was in for it and no 
stopping; and me whooping right down 
after ’em like the Judgment Day a-coming! 
Jack looked back at me once, and [ ’ll 
swear his eyes stuck out so far you could 
have brushed ’em off without touching his 
face. Ugh! me big Injun; make pale-face 
heap run!” And this doughty Comanche 
brave slapped his leg and roared with 
laughter after a fashion illy befitting the 
gravity of the aboriginal character. 

“The great Cesars!” exclaimed Jack, the 
dauntless, much disgusted that his exploit 
should be thus held up to derision. “If I 
could lie like that, I’d never drive cattle 
for a living — not another day. I’d start 
to Congress tomorrow morning.” In this 
perspective of a career in politics, it will be 
seen that Jack had allowed no time whatever 
for the necessary intervention of a gullible 
constituency, so shiningly had his compatriot 
exhibited the talent chiefly requisite to po- 
litical success. 


III. 
GOD DISPOSES 


“ But Zeus fulfills not the thoughts of man.” 


ON THE January day aforesaid, the men 
having finished the lower drive, and also 
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their dinner at the ranch, set forth to bring 
in the cattle from the northern half of the 
range. Stratton’s position being on the 
east side of this drive, and his route leading 
along the head of the main cafion, the in- 
tervening slopes soon hid him from view; 
then, instead of keeping a direct course, he 
turned squarely into the cafion by the upper 
trail. Half an hour later, he repassed the 
point where this trail debouched from the 
cafion, and riding rapidly northward, 
passed across the crest of the plateau and 
disappeared in the wide-spreading plain 
beyond. 

The rays of the setting sun yet lingered 
on the tops of the bluffs as Markham, re- 
turning homeward up the Cafion Hondo, 
reached the mouth of the ladder-bridge 
trail; and the distant lowing of cattle ahead 
told him that the herds had just been driven 
in, more than a mile above. The shadows 
were thickening in the deep ravine, and on 
the narrow ledge his horse, suddenly throw- 
ing up his head, came to a full halt. Juanita 
stood at the lower end of the bridge, her 
small figure pressed against the face of the 
bluff, her glad eyes yet showing the fright 
her perilous surroundings had inspired. 

“Hallo, Little Johnnie, and what are you 
doing here?” 

“IT came to meet the sefior, and,”— with 
a shuddering glance at the chasms beneath, 
— “and O, I was much afraid!” 

Markham rode up beside her, and reach- 
ing down, took her arm to lift her to the 
saddle. She held the lower ends of her 
apron, enclosing some shining pebbles, and 
the movement of raising her threw them to 
the ground beneath the horse. Releasing 
the child’s arm, the rider dismounted to 
gather them up. The horse was in the way 
and the ledge narrow. 

“Cross over, Selim,” he said; “we will 
mount on the other side.” 

The noble animal hesitated, then sprang 
forward on the bridge, and in an instant, 
both horse and bridge went headlong into 
the abyss. There came up from below the 
sharp rattle of timbers on the rocks, a shrill 
and agonizing scream, followed by the dull 
sound of a heavy fall at the bottom, and 
then all was still. Markham leaned over 
the precipice and called aloud the name of 
his horse, but there was no response. He 
turned to Juanita. 

“Well, Juaniscita,—dear little Johnnie- 
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girl, you ’ll have to ride home on my shoul- 
der, now.” 

He gathered up the pebbles, took the 
child on one arm, went back down the path 
where the bluff was less precipitous, and by 
the aid of the bushes and points of rock, 
drew himself up its face to another rude 
ledge above, which extended down to the 
beaten trail at a point beyond the bridge. 
Then he strode 
rapidly forward, 
his grief at the 
loss of his horse 
offset by the 
good fortune of 
his own escape 
and that of the 
child, and his 
clear, resonant 
voice filling all 
the spaces of 
the gorge as he 
sang,— 

“Nita, fair Juanita, 
Lean thou fondly on 
my heart.” 

He had ex- 
pected that, on 
emerging from 
the hollow of 
the ravine, they 
would find a bet- 
ter light above, 
but it was not 
so. A_ thick, 
murky darkness 
extended across 
the northernsky 
and advanced 
rapidly towards 
the south, its 
near approach- 
ing, billowy 
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child and was covering its face with kisses, 
intermingled with every term of endear- 
ment the Spanish tongue affords. Another 
instant, and two flying horsemen from out 
the rolling shadows reined up beside them. 
So sudden was their stop, so violent the 
check, that one of the horses, losing his 
feet on the uneven slope, plunged heavily to 
the ground, the rider alighting upon his feet 
almost as readi- 
ly as though he 
had dismounted 
in theusual way. 

Afterthe cat- 
tle were turned 
in above, the 
boys had dashed 
on to the ranch, 
ahead of the 
older men, and 
as they reached 
it, their quick 
eyes had dis- 
cerned against 
the skylight in 
the southeast 
the figure of a 
woman rapidly 
crossing a rise 
on the ladder- 
bridge trail. 
They called 
aloud for Juan- 
ita and the Se- 
fiora, without 
response. 

“And what’s 
the matter now, 
sonny?” asked 
Robert. 

The other 
solved the prob- 
lem as promptly 








front present- 
ing the appear- 
ance of a vast, 
rolling mass of 
smoke and vapor. The chill wind that 
already preceded bore from out its gloom 
the agonizing cry of a woman’s voice call- 
ing, “Juanita! Juaniscita!” with an ex- 
pression so intense that it sounded as 
though one cried from the spirit land for a 
soul that was lost. Then came the swift 
fluttering of a woman’s garments, and the 
Sefiora Antonia had snatched away the 


VoL. xxxI—27 


MARKHAM CALLED ALOUD THE NAME OF HIS HORSE 


as he had before 
accepted the 
challenge. 

“The kid ’s 
run away to meet the florid boss, and the 
Sefiora’s gone after her. 

“Well,” said Bob, “if the young one 
comes to that narrow track and the bridge, 
she’s like to tumble in.” 

Then the faithful and tireless caballos, 
unless their instincts had also grasped the 
situation, must have thought that the devil 
had bodily broken loose behind them, so 
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madly did their masters send them along 
the down trail. 

Each of the gallant riders begged the 
privilege of taking Juanita home. Jack 
pleaded his case with some eloquence. 

“T’ll have her home safe and sound, in 
three shakes of a lamb’s tail,” he said, 
“and this norther’ll freeze her nose off be- 
fore she can walk there.” 

He had confidently expected to win the 
case over his competitor, the redoubtable 
Comanche brave, by this poetic allusion to 
the tender lamb; but, as the Sefiora de- 
clined every offer to take the child from 
her arms, Bob was sent as an avant courier, 
and the others followed as rapidly as the 
rising storm would permit. Jack led his 
horse and listened to Markham’s account of 
the accident, the Sefiora remaining silent 
all the way. Juan met them some distance 
from the ranch, and to him she surrendered 
the child, then hung trembling for a mo- 
ment on his neck. A lamp had been lighted 
in the house, and Stratton stood just out- 
side the door, his face in the shadow. The 
roar of the wind gave to his voice an un- 
natural pitch and tone. 

“Hallo, Markham,” he called out. “Bob 
says you came near going into the gulch 
with that bridge.” 

“Yes, it was a close call.” 

“Well, old fellow, you are in luck, even 
with the loss of so good a horse as Selim.” 

“ After supper the subject was more fully 
discussed, the Sefiora silent and attentive. 

“It is probable that a bunch of cattle 
we missed,” said Stratton, “struck out for 
the cafion, and taking that trail, shook the 
bridge out of place.” And there the dis- 
cussion ended. But the Sefiora lay awake 
afterwards, and far into the vexed watches 
of that stormy night. 

“ Juan,” she said, speaking in the Spanish, 
“porque cayo el puente?” (Why did the 
bridge fall?) 

“Quien sabe?” And with this unsatis- 
factory response, her liege lord turned him 
again to his slumbers. 

The roar of the terrific gale that served 
Juan so well for a lullaby just now, after 
continuing steadily for forty hours, abated 
seemingly for the sole reason that the caves 
of Molus had been exhausted of their tem- 
pestuous winds. The sheltered herds of the 
Rancho Lomito were safe; but others, over- 
taken by the storm upon the open prairies, 








were driven southward with resistless force, 
chilled, blinded, and confused, until they 
fell from exhaustion and quickly succumbed 
to the icy clutch of the north wind, their 
bleached bones whitening the plains long 
after, asad memorial of the vanished hopes 
and fortunes of their luckless owners. 

“La gente pone,” said Juan Delgado, com- 
menting on the disastrous results, “y Dios 
dispone.” 

‘You bet He does, and right along,” said 
the unregenerate Robert; “especially of 
the fellows who fail to be on time, or to 
keep their powder dry.” 

In the theology of this untutored brave 
of the wild Comanches, it is a condition, not 
a theory, that confronts us and with which 
we have to do. 

IV. 


TODO EL CAMINO 


LATER on, after the weather had cleared, 
Markham again stood with Juanita at the 
gate, admiring the wonderful phantom illu- 
sions conjured up by the magical rarefied 
air of the plains, where the azure sky de- 
scends and becomes a sheet of water, and 
the pulsations of the atmosphere translate 
themselves into the rhythmic lapse of waves, 
and minute objects at the surface of the 
earth loom up like Specters of Brocken in 
the shifting and unequally reflected rays of 
light. He pointed to a beautiful lake out 
on the undulating prairie, the waves rip- 
pling across its broad surface, the large 
trees apparently standing on its margin, 
their shadows clearly reflected in its depths. 


The child clasped her hands with delight, , 


and the Sefiora came out to join in the view. 

“The reflection of the sky,” said Mark- 
ham, “may give the seeming lake, and the 
sun’s rays, quivering in the air, cause the 
apparent rolling of the waves; but whence, 
Sefiora, comes the image of the trees? 
There are none in the sky, and no lakes 
anywhere in this Western country having 
such trees on their margin.” 

“But in time long ago,” she replied, “the 
lake real was here, with the trees by it, and 
this is now the picture.” 

“That would be strange,” said Markham. 
“The photographer preserves negatives of 
his pictures, but I had not thought of nature 
doing that.” 

““Ah, sefior, eso es muy possible for is 
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not the mirage all strange in the present- 
ing that which we cannot see without the 
aid of it? Is it more strange than that | 
should see you at the bridge, and also the 
lady there who stopped the way?” 

“Tell me about that, Sefiora; I do not 
understand.” 

“ About the going down of the sun that 
day, I stood in the door to look for Jaanita; 
and in the sky there, just over the bridge, I 
saw the mirage picture. You seemed about 
to cross over the bridge, but a lady stood 
on it holding a babe in her arms. Ah! so 
beautiful she was, and with such tender, 
shining eyes, like the picture of the Holy 
Mother in the cathedral at Chihuahua, — 
and she put forth one hand and seemed to 
pour some pebbles at the end of the bridge, 
and you alighted to gather them.” 

Markham. stepped into the house, un- 
locked a trunk and took therefrom two 
photographs. He handed one of these to 
to the Sefiora. 

“Ts that the lady you saw at the bridge?” 

“No, sefior, there is no resemblance 
here.” 

He handed her the other one and noted 
the instant flash of recognition in her eyes. 

“It is the same,” she said without hesi- 
tation; “but the mother look is not yet 
here, and the eyes have not the deep-shin- 
ing as | saw by the bridge. It is the sefiora 
of whom you told Juanita that she loved 
the flowers so, and went asleep in the flower 
land. Ah! sefior, the dust sleeps and the 
wicked die; but the good may watch over 
their loved ones — else why do we pray?” 

Did not the eucharistic feast present to 
this daughter of the Holy Faith the oft- 
recurring miracle of the transubstantiation; 
and the creeds of her church include the 
personal intervention of the saints? And 
did not every mirage present phenomena 
that were inexplicable, and objects other- 
wise beyond the reach of the natural eye? 
Why should she doubt? or why suppose, any 
more than the reader, that the vision at the 
bridge was a mere optical illusion, and not 
a revelation by the wonderful power of the 
mirage of a spiritual presence there, else- 
wise invisible? 

Markham put away the picture without 
further question, the emotion that it had 
awakened dominating for the moment every 
other consideration of the subject. Again, 
in retrospect, he saw this woman, whom he 





had so loved and who had so idolized him, 
now lying in dreamless sleep beneath the 
willows in the far distant Tallulah valley, 
where the wind made weird melodies in the 
tops of the pines; her babe on her breast, 
her eyes toward the blue-lit seas above, yet 
seeing naught of the shining days; the 
warm heart stilled for aye; the tender 
voice hushed into lasting silence,— and 
turning, he walked slowly away. Again 
fond memory revisited the halcyon scenes 
in the days that were no more. The south 
wind seemed to breathe a scent of April 
violets, and to murmur in soft cadences the 
rhythm of a melody long unsung. Again he 
stood beneath the crimson myrtles and saw 
the mystic love-light in the liquid depths of 
those wondrous eyes, brighter than the 
smile of the angels. Then a darkness 
supervened, and there came, to abide with 
him by night and by day, the shadow of a 
vain regret for the unforgotten dead. 

A voice called him, and he stopped; it 
was the voice of Juanita. She held out her 
hands to be taken up. 

“O, sefior, I will go with you todo el 
camino,— all the way.” 

As he lifted her to his arms, Markham 
observed a white speck in the far blue of 
the southern sky, and heard through the 
soft vernal air the distant, trumpet-like 
call of a swan returning from the tropic 
seas and proclaiming with joyful resonance 
that the gloom of winter was now passed 
away. 

V 


A STROKE OF ATROPOS 


THE time came on for the fall roundups. 
The cattle, turned loose during the sum- 
mer, had drifted far across the plains. The 
men from the ranches below joined with 
those of the Rancho Lomito, and they went 
out nearly southward for two days. Then 
they divided into two outfits — the one to 
go east and north, the other west and 
north, and both to meet at the head of the 
Cafion Hondo at the end of three days. 
Stratton went with the western outfit, but 
did not that night come into the camping 
place agreed upon. The men, knowing him 
to bean experienced plainsman, and suppos- 
ing he might have turned back to the 
other party, went on with their work, con- 
stantly expecting to see him appear. It 
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was only when the two parties met again in 
front of the Rancho Lomito that Markham 
learned of the absence of his partner. 
Greatly perplexed, he and Juan turned from 
the lowing herds and rode up to the house. 
The Sefiora met them at the gate, with 
troubled eyes. 

“He is not there,” she said, pointing to 
the herds and the men riding around them. 

“No;” said Markham, without surprise 
that she should have anticipated their in- 
quiry, “and we wish to learn where he is.” 

Having proved the Sefiora’s power of see- 
ing the invisible, he now, like Saul at Endor, 
appealed to it without hesitation; under- 
standing it, however, as being not the 
witchcraft of familiar spirits, but as a kind 
of mental and psychical photography, 
wherein, with the favoring aid of the 
mirage principle, spiritual images were 
readily made on a sensitive mind, suscep- 
tible to intense feeling, as distinctly and 
correctly as impressions are ordinarily made 
by the action of light on the sensitive 
plates within the camera. 

“He is out there,” she answered, point- 
ing to the west of south, “lying on the 
prairie.” 

“Ts he living or dead?” 

“T-do not know that. It was three days 
ago in the morning that I saw the picture 
in the sky there, far down next the horizon, 
the sefior riding swiftly across the plains. 
Then the horse seemed to stumble suddenly, 
going quickly down on the side, the sefior 
under him. He sprang up and galloped a 
little way, but the sefior did not rise.” 

“Did you see him move?” 

“The picture was not plain at the ground; 
only a dark object, but—it seemed as 
though to move. Que horible!” and she 
put her hands before her eyes as though to 
shut out the sight. 

Markham had her point out the direction 
with extended hand, he looking over her 
shoulder and noting accurately the course 
on his pocket compass. The sun was yet 
two hours high. There was a brief confer- 
ence with the men at the herds; fresh 
horses were obtained from the corral and 
harnessed to the light spring-wagon, and 
within an hour Markham and Juan were 
driving rapidly toward the south, guiding 
their couse later on by the compass and the 
stars. The next evening they found Strat- 
ton’s horse, still bridled and saddled, the 


long lariat rope trailing on the ground be- 
hind him. Juan mounted the horse and 
rapidly followed the trail back, the wagon 
not all the time keeping up with his sweep- 
ing pace. Once the trail turned off to a 
water-hole, then back again towards the 
course that had been followed. Ten miles 
farther on he came upon the body of Strat- 
ton, lying upon the prairie, the features 
drawn and distorted, the eyes wide open and 
unseeing. His right thigh was crushed by 
the fall, but death seemed to have resulted 
from thirst and exposure as much as from 
the wound. Evidently he had dragged him- 
self for some distance, and the green grass 
along the trail thus made appeared to have 
been plucked and chewed up for the mois- 
ture it afforded. Ah! the pain! the intense 
thirst following! the struggle for life! the 
suspense of the dreadful hours! the night 
of despair!—and Death! Juan took it all 
in at a glance, these mute evidences pre- 
senting the terrible ordeal more vividly to 
mind than any words could have done. His 
human aid, so faithfully endeavored, had 
come too late; but none the less earnest 
was his brief invocation for the departed 
spirit :— 

“ Que Dios lastimé a su alma!” 

But Moira and the sad sisters, the daugh- 
ters of Night, know that sometimes the in- 
exorable decrees of Fate both annul and 
reverse the purposes of men. A controlling 
power had with imperceptible touch guided 
the reins, and the horse’s foot striking into 
an insignificant gopher-hole, Stratton had 
died without will and without issue. 


VI 
JUANITA OF LAS PALOMAS 


SoME years later, during the prevalence 
of a seasonal drought of unusual severity, 
Robert and Jack went away to spend their 
summer vacation at Las Palomas, whither 
Juan Delgado, now a partner with Mark- 
ham, had removed his family, and where 
Juanita, whom the boys had not seen for 
two years past, was just completing her 
education. These friends and companions 
of her youth, upon whose shoulders she 
had so often been carried when a child, 
Juanita had met with all the frankness and 
cordiality of a devoted sister. To their 
delighted eyes she now appeared as a ter- 
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restrial impersonation of those angelic na- 
tures supposed to inhabit the gardens of 
Paradise — only far more beautiful than any 
mere angel could be. Perfect in form, 
graceful as a wild gazelle, the sangre azul 
of Castile shaping her fine features, and 
her wondrous black eyes glowing deep down 
with the lambent fires of budding woman- 
hood, yet still sparkling with girlish anima- 
tion, she enraptured the vision with a pres- 
ence that was like a recollection of heaven, 
and that, having vanished, left behind a 
subtle fragrance bewildering the senses 
like the witchery of a dream. 

This Juanita of Las Palomas, whose rare 
smile was like a glimpse of Andalusian skies, 
presented a new revelation to Robert and 
Jack. Unable to use their lariats here, and 
unskilled in the polite arts of society, they 
could at first scarcely make coherent an- 
swers to the Sefiorita’s questions and her 
pleasant raillery. Once she inquired after 
an antelope that Jack had caught while it was 
quite young, and had brought her for a play- 
mate. Don Lopez, the donor reported, had 
abandoned the ranch, and was now consort- 
ing with a herd of his own kind on the open 
prairies. 

‘But every week or two,” added Robert, 
bravely venturing at the gallantry of former 
times, “he comes by the cow-lots and looks 
for you, and seems to ask the cattle if they 
have heard when you’ll return. Everything 
there will come to meet you — some a-lop- 
ing and some a-flying.” And Juanita’s an- 
swering laugh was like the music of rippling 
waters by the silver cascades of the clear- 
shining Guadalupe. 

In the long ago, Robert and Jack had 
once brought her from out the recesses of 
Cafion Hondo a charming necklace made of 
golden-amber berries of the wild china, gar- 
nished with blue ones from the evergreen 
cedars; and now Juanita, in grateful recom- 
pense, procured ribbon and arranged hand- 
some scarfs for her friends, declaring that 
while they were in the city they must shine 
in all the fullness of their beauty, “sequn 
de la costumbre de Mejico.” In adjusting 
Jack’s scarf, the pink tips of her taper fin- 
gers touched his cheek, and whether a 
shock of earthquake occurred just then, or 
whether he had come in contact with a hid- 
den electric battery, Jack could never de- 
In the by-gone days Juanita, 
perched upon his shoulders, had nearly 


pulled his ears off, claiming them for bridle- 
reins, and had then often blindfolded his 
eyes with her hands to keep him from shy- 
ing at objects by the way; but now there 
was a startling difference, which Jack felt 
more clearly than he understood. Two 
years of uneventful life on the quiet, silent 
plains seemed to him as only a watch in the 
night, yet in that brief period Nature had 
wrought the wonderful revolution that 
transforms a child into a woman. And a 
woman such that, to his adoring eyes, the 
light seemed to fail when she went from 
his presence, and all nature became over- 
cast with a melancholy as somber as the 
musings of a dyspeptic, even though it were 
then a brilliant noontide, or a moonlit night 
as fair as that wherein Dido waved her wil- 
low wand to Auneas, or Troilus “ sighed his 
soul toward the Grecian tents where Cres- 
sid lay that night.” Cupid, that arch-sprite, 
the gay, alluring, all-conquering son of 
Venus, recks not that the wounds he inflicts 
may sometimes not be healed, and feels no 
remorse over the sad tragedies that too 
often follow in their sequel. 


VIL. 
AN OFFERING AT THE SHRINE 


“And for bonny Annie Laurie.” 


TIME and tide wait not, and as Jack said 
farewell at this time, and set his face to- 
wards those now sun-burned desert lands 
where neither flower nor song should 
brighten his path for many a day, he fully 
realized that the near future would soon 
bring into the life of his beautiful young 
friend other changes more eventful and 
conclusive than even those in the recent 
past. Perhaps, lying upon the open plains 
and facing the fathomless star-lit realm 
above, this lonely man may have sometimes 
imagined the night wind, as it softly 
touched his cheeks, to be a gentle spirit 
whispering of love and happiness in the 
days to come— who can tell? But when 
the light of morning came and placed a 
pageantry in the skies more wonderful than 
any dreams of night could be, a seraph fig- 
ure that his eyes could often trace, and 
that would seem at first to stand by a gol- 
den shore, forever appeared to go out with 
the ebbing tides and vanish into the wide, 
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misty seas beyond. And today, riding into 
the east — yet away from light and even 
from hope —he could recall out of all life’s 
fond regret only the music of a softly-mur- 
mured “adios!” and the vision of a pair of 
glorious, infinitely tender eyes shining with 
the tears of a friendship as fadeless and 
pure as eternity itself. And for the sake 
of such friendship had he no sacrifice to 
offer at the shrine of this divinity of his 
own, the Virgin of Las Palomas? 

“Robert,” he said once, during the home- 
ward trip, “if you had a canary bird, what 
would you do with it?” 

“Put it in a cage and hear it sing,” the 
other replied promptly. 

“That might be death to the bird, 
though,” Jack answered. ‘“‘ Maybe it would 
perish for water while you were out after 
cattle, like the one that was left at the 

ranch.” 

He said nothing further on this line, 
and his conclusion of the whole matter is 
now under a silence that cannot be broken. 

The sun’s rays descending through the 
thin,dry atmosphere were now reflected from 
the hard-baked surface of the arid earth 
with such intensity that the scorched air, 
surcharged with electricity, seemed ready 
to burst into flame at any moment. A 
drought of long prevalence contributed to 
excite the electrical conditions of the Llano 
Estacado, remarkable even in their normal 
states, so that today the touching of any 
object brought an electric thrill that had 
almost the force of a shock. One of the 
riders swept his open palm across the 
other’s shoulders, and the movement was 
followed by a sharp crackling sound as 
though a parlor match was being ignited. 

“Jack,” said he of the experimental 
turn, “if I should keep up that lick a few 
times, you ’d explode — go off like a big 
sky-rocket.” 

“To this inconsequential persiflage Jack 
made no reply, although it was the only 
sentence that had been uttered for more 
than ten miles. Vast solitudes serve to in- 
spire a silence that becomes habitual with 
men who are long there. 

Owing to the air being so heavily charged 
with electricity, the mirages were today un- 
usually frequent and shifting, filling the 
air with vast grotesque images, as hideous 
in outline as in proportion. Among them 
was the figure of a man bearing an inverted 
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torch, which more than once attracted 
Jack’s attention. The third time he saw 
this apparition, he called it to Robert’s no- 
tice. But just then they observed a cloud 
forming across the plains, a dozen miles 
away. Vapors gathered, flashes of light- 
ning began to show, and the roll of thunder 
was heard. The men watched to see what 
course the cloud would take, Robert de- 
claring that it would scatter nothing but 
fire, since even the Lord Almighty could 
not get rain from a cloud formed out in the 
midst of the now drought-stricken plains. 
He was right as to the fact, despite his 
error as to the power of Omnipotence, for 
the apparent cloud was in truth only an 
electrical phenomenon, formed of wind and 
lightning, that rolled along the surface of 

the ground without dispensing a drop of 

rain, Just in advance of the cloud’s edge, 

bolts of lightning were constantly falling 
to the ground with explosions like the roar 
of cannon, the lightning often rebound- 
ing from the earth many feet in the air, 
and descending again like a shower of flame. 
Robert observed that Jack gathered up his 
reins and squared himself in the saddle. 

“What ’s the matter now, sonny?” 

“T believe I’ll ride straight through that 
racket, yonder, just to see how it feels.” 

“Don’t do that, Jack,” said the other 
earnestly. “There is such a thing as carry- 
ing durned foolishness too far.” 

But Jack, clapping spurs to his horse, 
dashed madly forward, waving his sombrero 
and uttering the shrill war-whoop of the 
Comanches, as he rode—over the Great Di- 
vide. Only a few yards from where the 
cloud-burst enveloped them, Robert found 
the lifeless bodies of both horse and rider. 
The bits were melted from the horse’s 
mouth and the iron shoes from his feet, as 
though touched by flame from the whitest 
heats of hell. Jack’s face appeared as if 
powder-burned, but his stalwart frame bore 
no marks of external violence, except that 
the soles of his boots had been rent by the 
deadly fluid as it escaped to the ground. 
The triumph of Atropos, the inevitable, was 
now indeed complete. Robert gazed long 


and earnestly at his companion, upon whose 
lips conquering Death had set a lasting 
seal. 

“You had no fair show in that sort of a 
break, Jack,” he said, “but I don’t know 
whether you wanted to win or lose. 


Any- 





























THE TRIUMPHS OF ATROPOS 


how, old fellow, you acted like a man, with- 
out whimpering at your hard luck. Adios, 
till I meet you again over there.” 

In October following, the Sefiora and 
Juanita visited the Rancho Lomito, and 
were shown the grave where Jack was 
buried, a picturesque spot overlooking the 
valley of Cafion Hondo. It was a quiet 
spot where the south-wind softly murmured 
a tender requiem through the overhanging 
branches of a live-oak, and the far distant 
cry of a wandering bird of passage was 
heard as it drifted away in the azure spaces 
towards the Caribbean shores below. A 
brown rabbit had come out from the rocks 
and blue sedge and was sitting near the 
grave, gazing with solemn, staring eyes at 
the lonely mound, and seeming to ponder 
deeply — and as vainly as the reader shall 
— over the mystery of this human life that 
had suddenly fallen at high noon into the 
deep night of death, and had apparently 
borne no blossoms of hope into the silent 
land. Buta spray of wild verbena which, 
with its native turf, had by chance been 
cast from the spade upon the humble grave, 
had there burst into a crimson and purple 
bloom, as if inanimate nature, protesting 
against the silence of death, would thus 
avouch the truth and prefigure the splen- 
dors of immortality. 

Juanita’s tears fell fast upon the sod that 
covered her faithful friend, yet without 
surmise on her part of that superb stoicism 
which may have included even “a dateless 
bargain with engrossing death” the more 
effectually to shield her from knowledge of 
a sorrow she could not have healed. The 
Sefiora, sad and thoughtful, stood looking 
down upon the grave somewhat as Robert 
had looked upon the prostrate form by the 
wayside. 

“The lightning is such swift destruction!” 
she said at length. “Ojala, nos veremos in 
cielo!” 

Vill 


FATE’S HAPPIER ADJUSTMENTS 


“Whom he did predestinate, them also he called, 
and .. . justified, and . . . glorified.” 


PRESENTLY Juanita and Markham strolled 
away down the ravine wherein the place of 
the vanished ladder bridge had been sup- 
plied with one of better structure, the 
Seflora remaining by the grave for a while 
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before turning homeward. The soul of the 
woman was deeply troubled, for her theol- 
ogy confronted her just now with questions 
and matters of gravest consequence. Since 
the spirits of the departed may become 
actual potentialities in the affairs of the 
living, might they not become factors of 
evil as well as of good? May not jealousy 
adhere even in celestial minds, and had she 
not read that for such cause the wrath of 
Juno once brought an Iliad of woes upon 
that fair city where ancient Priam reigned? 
Or was the spirit-land indeed a realm where 
there was “neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage,” and the omnipotent power 
of Love united souls with the ties of affec- 
tion, irrespective of the physical relations 
of earth? 

The intense mother-love prompting these 
doubts and suggestions gave to them such 
dreadful force that for more than an hour 
of spiritual agony the Sefiora, with an in- 
tense fervor surpassing even that of Jacob, 
as he wrestled with the angel, invoked the 
intercession of the Holy Mother and the 
patron saints in behalf of her beloved child, 
praying for such present indication of the 
favor of the immortal as should give assur- 
ance of her future happiness. 

When the sun was low in the horizon and 
the evening shadows had fallen across the 
rugged slopes of the cafion, in the sky just 
over the bridge a nebulous haze seemed to 
concentrate itself and to become resolved 
at length into color and form, disclosing to 
the view of the faithful suppliant by the 
grave a picture of the bridge, with the 
sefiorita and Markham standing by. The 
curtain of white vapors forming the upper 
part of the mirage, touched by the last 
rays of the departing sun, glowed with a 
golden radiance of supernal beauty. Then 

this curtain divided to the right and left as 
though parted by an invisible hand, and 
there appeared in clear relief the graceful 
outlines of the lady with radiant eyes who, 
in the years agone, had stood at the cross- 
ing of the vanished ladder-bridge. She 
was now looking down with smiling bene- 
diction on the couple below, while beyond 
her the lovely vista seemed to stretch far 
away to where fair islands of the soul, 
moored in bright, placid seas and wreathed 
in perennial bloom, basked in the sunlight 
of Elysian climes. 

A little later the queenly Venus, star of 
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the evening, shone with soft luster through 
the twilight air, while again the voice of 
Markham filled the spaces of the cafion as 
he sang to the happy child of divine favor, 
in whose behalf Love had made a treaty for 
eternity,— 
“Nita, Juanita, 
Ask thy soul if we should part.” 

“Nay,” she said, “I need not ask. I 
have loved you always, and love is immortal 
and has no end.” 


“ And if,” said Juan Delgado, some moons 
after the nuptial rites of Hymen had been 
duly solemnized, “if it be a man-child, 
happily he shall yet supply the place of our 
own son, and prove the solace of our de- 
clining age.” 

“Surely;” answerered the Sefiora, the 
mists of an awakened sorrow obscuring for 
a moment the sight of the little white cross 
in the valley beyond, that marked the sacred 
spot where so many hopes lay buried, “ for 
have I not prayed fervently, morning, noon 
and evening to the Blessed Virgin that it 
might be so?” 

But how shall the prayers of the righteous 
and the intercession of the divine mother 
avail against the immutable decrees that 
are already written? Vain questioner, be 
still. Can the finite mind comprehend or 
include the infinite? or explain how a result 
emanating either directly or remotely from 
a creative Power that is omniscient, seeing 
the end from the beginning, could be other- 
wise than foreordained and predestinate? 
How the Great First Cause, while binding 
nature fast in fate, could yet leave “ree the 
human will, is the incomprehensible prob- 
lem that reason cannot solve. We may 
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dimly comprehend that the merit of prayers 
and sacrifices to be made in the future, of 
virtues and faith yet to be exercised, could 
have been given recompense and effect in 
the decrees established in creation’s morn, 
and before balance struck in the irrevocable 
audit of man’s account then made, and this 
without releasing him from the moral obli- 
gation of performance, at the appointed 
time, of those things for which credit by 
anticipation had been thus already entered 
in his behalf. But how a predetermined 
result or given fact, unchangeably fixed and 
irrevocably decreed, can still be in any wise 
contingent upon or affected by what the 
man or others for him may do or omit or 
pray for, remains one of the inscrutable 
mysteries of divinity. Yet it appears after 
this manner. 

So the child was christened in the name 
of his own father; and in the hour of his 
nativity there was rejoicing in the house- 
hold of Delgado, and a fair vision, as of one 
seen in the dim and shadowy night, com- 
forted the fainting mother in her extremity 
with assurance that the league which Love 
had made should in no wise be broken asun- 
der. As the child grew older there came 
often to his mind a picture of tall pines 
with rifts of dancing sunlight in their plumy 
tops, and he heard the weird rhythm of the 
winds above a place where it seemed that 
he lay dreaming. He questioned his mother 
if they had not once lived in a land such as 
he then described. And the woman under- 
stood, but the child did not. 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises with us — our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


OR pie 
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COLLECTING, HATCHING, AND RAISING, TERRESTRIAL MOLLUSKS 











IN CALIFORNIA 


By WILLIARD M. WOOD 


[ WAS fourteen years ago last March 
that I first saw a “snail-shell.” I do 
not refer to that long, slender, viscous 
animal of greenish-yellow color, so often 
seen in the early hours of the morning, 
silently wending its way over damp side- 
walks or hanging on with great tenacity to 
the outer sides of concrete garden walls. 
This creature is called a “slug,” and is 
wholly devoid of a visible shell. 

This article deals not with the lowly beings 
of this genus, but pertains to the graceful 
little mollusks having daintily constructed 
spiral-shaped shells of beautiful colors at- 
tached to their tiny bodies. 

I was roaming over the fresh grassy Pre- 
sidio hills in San Francisco, on one of my 
early Sunday morning jaunts, and had sat 
down by a cluster of large blue and yellow 
lupine bushes to rest and enjoy the beauti- 
ful panoramic marine view that spread 
itself before me. 

While poking my stick through the dead 
and fallen leaves at my feet, I espied a 
small whitish shell of peculiar shape, half 
buried in the soft earth. Picking up and 
carefully examining the specimen, I found 
it to be a dead and bleached chalk-white 
one. At first, I naturally mistook it for a 
sea-shell from the Bay of San Francisco, 
and wondered how it came to be so far 
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away from the beach, and at such an ele- 
vation. Taking it to the California Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences—at that time 
located in their old building on the corner 
of Dupont and California streets — for 
identification, I soon learned, greatly to my 
surprise, that it was not a shell of the sea, 
but a snail-shell of the genus Helix, and the 
most common variety inhabiting the penin- 
sula of San Francisco. 

My curiosity was aroused, and I was now 
determined to seek, andif possible find, the 
odd little living creature in its quaint home 
of quietness and peace. 

I purchased (at the government price, 
the cost of publishing) from the Conchologi- 
cal Section of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, a book on “American Land 
Shells,” and carefully read the contents. [ 
thus became fully informed regarding the 
habits of these little terrestrial air-breath- 
ing mollusks. 

I ascertained the proper time and place 
to search for them, and then sallied forth 
one delightfully cool morning on a collect- 
ing trip, armed with a box of medium size 
in which to hold my “finds,” and a small 
package of luncheon, for I was to be out on 
an all-day. hunting expedition. 

My first point of destination was Wild- 
cat cafion, that portion of government land, 
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within the boundary line of the Presidio, 
and lying immediately west of the United 
States Marine hospital, in front of Moun- 
tain lake. It was in this picturesque spot, 
sheltered from the strong winds of the Pa- 
cific by steep banks on either side of the 
little zigzag, rippling stream of clear fresh 
water as it flows through the uninhabited 
ravine, that I collected the majority of the 
species found in the morning. 

Two varieties of Helices dwell in the 
gulch. One, scientifically called Mesodon 
armigera, may be found quite readily by 
turning over the leaves of the water-cress 
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The other snail shell found there does 
not occur in great numbers. It requires 
considerable digging over much ground be- 
fore a specimen is discovered. They gener- 
ally bury themselves in loose, damp, rich 
soil, an inch or two below the surface and 
they seem to like being near the roots of 
small plants and shrubs. The name of this 
shell is Selenites Vancouverensis. It is a 
native of the Puget Sound country and the 
largest specimens may be found in that 
territory. The shell in shape resembles a 
large button; that is, it has a flattened 
spire and the umbilicus, or central opening, 





A FEW PETS 


plant which grows just upon the edge of 
the banks. The shell isasmall one; not over 
half an inch in diameter. Its spire is quite 
acuie, and the epidermis, or covering, is set 
with short, stiff microscopic hairs, making 
the shell feel quite rough when handled. Its 
color is light brown. In some specimens a 
small white tooth resembling delicate porce- 
lain, may be found on the inner wall of the 
aperture. The species attains its greatest 
perfection in the State of Washington. The 
Territory of Alaska also furnishes splendid 
examples of this variety. At least one 
hundred and fifty specimens were taken 
from the cafion upon my first visit. 


is large. It has five whorls, and is covered 
with a smooth yellowish green outer skin. 
The interior of the shell is white. In di- 
ameter most of the specimens average one 
inch, with height. half as much. The shells 
are of the ordinary dextral form, although 
rarely an individual is found that is of 
sinistral form. 

The species possess cannibal tendencies, 
and will destroy any and all specimens 
of other species which happen to be so 
unfortunate as to stray across their path. 
The bite is like the prick of a sharp pin, 
but will not draw blood from the finger. 
A dozen of these peculiarly shaped crea- 
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tures were brought to light and placed in 
the box for future use. 

My next move after the noon hour, was 
in the direction of Sutro’s park (not Sutro 
heights), that beautiful, heavily wooded hill 
which rises so gracefully, and forms sucha 
superb background to the new Affiliated 
College buildings. 

A tramp of an hour and a half over sand 
dunes and rocky 
places, brought 
me to thedesired 
spot. There I 
gathered quant- 
ities of the most 
common species 
found in the vi- 
cinity of San 
Francisco,— 
Helix reticulata. 
It is undoubtedly 
the handsomest 
of all the snail- 
shells in Cali- 
fornia. Thecolor 
is yellowish 
brown, and en- 
circling the 
center of the 
delicately con- 
structed shell is 
a narrow band 
of dark chestnut 
brown. The um- 
bilicus is distinct 
but not large. 
The diameter of 
the entire shell 
averagesaninch. 
The surface is 
reticulated ,— 
hence its name, 
—and in some 
specimens the 
fine net work is 
very beautiful, resembling beautiful needle- 
work. The animals living within these little 
shells are all of a bluish slate color with the 
exception of Mesodon armigera. That 
species is of a dull reddish brown. I also 
obtained a number of other shells of this 
genus, but of much smaller dimensions. 
Triodopsis loricata is the name of a fuscous 
shell only a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
It has a rough surface, an open umbilicus, and 
a white tooth on its shelly axis. It may 





DELVING INTO QUEER LITTLE NOOKS 


often be found snugly adhering to the 
under portions of rocks and small stones. 
It is of a very retiring disposition and if 
disturbed, will immediately withdraw its 
tiny body into the shell. How entirely dif- 
ferent this variety is from the soldier-like 
Vancourerensis, which fears nothing and is 
always prepared to do battle with every- 
thing in its path. 

For the mon- 
archical shell, 
the noblest of 
all the San Fran- 
cisco species, | 
again traveled 
the same day in 
search of it, but 
in a southwest- 
erly direction, 
toward the coun- 
ty line. I halted 
upon the high 
bluffs, a few 
hundred yards 
from the ocean 
beach, andbegan 
delving into 
queer little 
nooks and out- 
of-the-way cor- 
ners and under 
large green 
leaves of vari- 
ous plants. In 
such places | 
found numbers 
of these large 
shells feeding 
upon tender 
vegetation and 
seeminglyenjoy- 
ing the salubri- 
ous ocean breeze 
as it floated over 
and through 
their quaint rendezvous. These were 
packed away in my box and brought home. 

The size of the shell of this species 
varies considerably. Some mature speci- 
mens, stunted in growth, are less than an 
inch in diameter, while other shells are over 
an inch and a half. 

In construction the shell has seven 
spiral turns, and is dark brown in color 
with a broad band of still darker brown. 
The rim of the aperture is thick and 
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white, while the interior possesses a pur- 
plish tint. 

With a few of the mentioned varieties of 
shells collected as above, I was enabled to 
start my “snailery.” ‘These, I think, made 
quite a satisfactory showing. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain 
by correspondence with the two hundred 
odd members of the American Association 
of Conchologists (of which I am a member), 
I find that I have the “oldest established ” 
snailery in America. 

It may be well to mention that the edi- 
ble snails, so frequently exposed for sale on 
the counters of our leading grocery stores 
are not raised in this country. ‘They are 
shipped alive from European towns. 

Owing to the moderately warm and even 
temperature of a conservatory,— for the 
extremes of heat or cold will prove dis- 
astrous in snail raising,—I have found it 
necessary to keep my snailery in a favor- 
able corner on the ground floor of my con- 
servatory and resting there it is handled by 
no one but myself. It consists of a 
a large box of Oregon pine fixed securely 
so that the sides when moistened within 
cannot expand and ruin the shape of the 
box. It was originally filled with ordinary 
loose earth but now is periodically renewed 
with rich soil, as snail-shells thrive only in 
such soil. 

Occasionally seed, such as is given for 
food to canary birds, is planted in a corner 
of the box and when half grown serves as 
a tempting appetizer to the dainty inmates. 
The rolling surface is interspersed with 
small rough stones, small broken twigs, and 
other miscellaneous odd bits. The captives 
evidently delight in crawling over and under 
these, and at times some may be found 
clinging to them. 

To prevent the little creatures from 
crawling up the sides of the box, making 
their escape, and traveling at will over the 
plants in the conservatory, it was neces- 
sary to find something to place over the top. 

A glass covering would cause heat and 
suffocation, while a board would exclude 
light and air. A very desirable top-piece 


in the shape of a large tightly-woven wire 
window screen was found, and suited the 
purpose admirably. This admitted an easy 
inspection of the interior without its re- 
moval. 

Visits are made to the snailery regularly 
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twice a day. My first inspection is made 
at eight o’clock in the morning and the last 
at five-thirty o’clock in the afternoon. At 
the morning visit, I take out all scraps of 
vegetable matter left uneaten by the little 
dwellers, so that it will not decay and cause 
their death. It must be understood that the 
odor of decomposing matter kills them very 
quickly. I then replenish the supply, giv- 
ing clean and tender bits of lettuce or cauli- 
flower leaves,— the latter they eat vora- 
ciously and seem to prefer it to other food, 
—and after seeing that no dead or dying 
animals remain within the enclosure, I 
sprinkle the earth slightly with water to 
dampen the surface and keep it in this con- 
dition until my next morning’s visit. 

On looking into the box, there will be 
observed at least one hundred snails, each 
carrying upon its back a little, non-detach- 
able, graceful-looking spiral home. The 
majority are firmly attached to the sides of 
the box near the top, and remove them- 
selves from these positions only when dark- 
ness comes. 

They feed principally during the night 
and are seldom seen nibbling at the dainty 
morsels when there is light overhead. 

Upon one occasion I remember losing my 
entire collection. I had put out in the 
large back yard, for a little airing, the box 
containing them and had Jeft the house to 
go down town on an errand, forgetting, of 
course, that they were placed high upon a 
narrow stool and ina hazardous position. 
Returning, I found that the yard dog had 
been chasing a cat, and for safety she had 
jumped upon the top of the snailery. In 
trying to reach her, the dog jumped against 
the stool, knocking it over and breaking 
loose the cover. In this manner my pets 
had made their escape, crawling among the 
flowers and over the fence. Few were re- 
covered, much to my regret. Several ex- 
tremely rare species were lost, including 
two valuable bandless varieties of reticulata. 

At another time I accidentally forgot to 
cover the enclosure after I had watered the 
earth, and in the afternoon I found the 
animals crawling all over the conservatory. 
Most of them were recovered. Some weeks 
after, however, I found one specimen ad- 
hering to the bottom of a kitchen chair and 
another was found by a member of the family 
crawling up the head portion of the bedstead 
in her boudoir, just as she was retiring. 
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Upon counting the number of species in 
my present snailery, I find there are twenty- 
one. Of this number, fifteen were sent to 
to me in a living state from Germany, 
‘France, Mexico, Canada, Cuba, and Lower 
California, while the remainder are natives 
of the States New York, Pennsylvania, Vhio, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Colorado, Kansas, 
Texas, Oregon, Washington, and California. 
Those from Colorado were collected in 1893 
while I was on the road to the World’s 
Fair. The train stopped in front of a 
wrecked bridge and the passengers alighted 
to take a stroll in the vicinity of the small 
river. I joined the throng, and when we 
came to a spot some fifty yards back of 
the last car, I observed the gound literally 
covered with a light-colored and pretty 
banded species. They were crossing the 
railroad track and all going in a southerly 
direction. Some were quite young shells, 
while others were mature and had the 
thick outer lip completed. Hundreds were 
gathered—the largest and best were 
selected — and put away in several cigar 
boxes until I reached Chicago. I then re- 
moved the animals from the shells by the 
application of moderately warm fresh 
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VARIETIES 


water, and kept but a few living. examples 
for my snailery. 

One beautiful Mexican edible snail,— 
Helix Buffoniana,—whichI purchased from 
a native of that country when he was visit- 
ing San Francisco, has produced since it 
was placed in the inclosure over sixty young 
by actual count. The majority of them 
have grown rapidly arid seem to be in a 
healthy condition. Some of the shells, at 
the present writing, have attained the size 
of the mother shell, and still they are not 
as yet mature specimens. 

Of all the shells of the species Helix 
reticulata which I have hatched in my snail- 
ery, I have been unable up to date to pro- 
duce a single specimen of the rare variety 
without a narrow revolving band of dark 
chestnut-brown color, nor of the beautiful 
pale lemon-colored albino form. These 
rarities seem to occur about once in every 
five hundred specimens. During the num- 
ber of years in which I have been collect- 
ing and raising these tiny mollusks, I have 
found on the hills but a half dozen of each 
kind of these rare forms. Few prominent 
American conchologists have these valuable 
varieties in their collections, and there is 
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always a great demand for them. I have now 
on file a number of requests from scientists 
in America and Europe for good examples 
of these rarities. My private collection 
contains but one set of each kind. During 
my snail-raising experience I have found 
that some species begin to reproduce their 
kind at the termination of their first year’s 
existence. That is, of course, before they 
have reached a state of maturity. 

All snail-shells will thrive well if they are 
in sheltered spots, such as under trunks of 
fallen trees, stones, or layers of decaying 
leaves, and in such places they spend the 
greater portion of their lives. In the early 
spring they often assemble in great num- 
bers in cosy locations, sluggishly basking in 
the warmth of the delightful sunshine, 
never, however, with the direct rays falling 
upon them. 

Between the months of March and Octo- 
ber they begin to lay their eggs,— some 
species are viviparous,— and these are de- 
posited in moist, rich soil, out of the reach 
of the penetrating rays of the sun. As 
great a number as seventy-five have been 
laid by one animal, and they are all some- 
what agglutinated together by a slimy sub- 
stance. The eggs are of a whitish hue, 
opaque, and look remarkably like a number 
of homeopathic pills. The range in size is 
considerable, and depends upon the various 
species producing them. 

I have often seen the little creatures 
burrow holes in the earth to deposit eggs. 
The depth is generally about the length of 
the body. Almost the entire body is thrust 
into the hole, but not its shell. That re- 
mains upon the surface, with the end of 
the body still within it, while the deposit is 
carried on. The snail will usually make 
several such deposits during the spring, 
summer, and autumn months. The hole, 
when filled up, is covered over with earth 
and then abandoned. 

If an egg is taken a few days after it has 
been buried, the embryo snail may be ob- 
served within. The-young creature breaks 
the soft shell of the egg in about thirty 
days. Of course, the state of the atmos- 
phere must be taken into consideration. 
Warmth hastens the growth considerably, 
while cold prevents them from maturing, 
and in some cases the eggs have been known 
to remain unhatched for some months, owing 
to cold weather. 
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After the young one makes its appear- 
ance, its first meal consists of its own egg- 
shell. The growth of the tiny creature is 
rapid, and before the expiration of thesyear 
it has doubled in size several times. 

At the first approach of cold, the snail 
stops feeding and suspends all functions, 
withdrawing its body into its home, after 
having retired to a secluded spot, where it 
will hermetically seal up its opening and 
hibernate until the next spring. 

Our snail’s natural food is vegetation. 
The mout’ and organs apparently are well 
suited for cutting the tender leaves of 
plants, which they devour with great rapid- 
ity. Some species do not confine them- 
selves to eating vegetable food, but are ver- 
mivorous besides feeding upon dead insects, 
and even weaker species of their own kind, 
although they do not depend entirely upon 
animal matter. Those creatures possessing 
cannibal tendencies are often in turn 
devoured by the big saucy blue-jays which 
are always on the lookout for such dainty 
morsels. Numbers of these birds | have 
often seen searching on the ground for 
snails. These they crack by flying up in 
the air and letting them drop from their 
claws to the hard ground. 

The colors of all North American snail- 
Shells are exceedingly plain. They differ 
entirely from the European species, which 
have many brilliant colors. Our shells are 
mostly horn-colored and not banded. Cali- 
fornia contains the majority of shells with 
narrow brown bands encircling the center. 

Our shells shun civilization, and disappear 
with wonderful rapidity at the approach of 
man. In this respect they differ from their 
European neighbors, which delight in in- 
festing flower gardens and are generally a 
nuisance. Some snails seem to be possessed 
of a migratory disposition. Helix arrosa 
will travel a great distance. I have at one 
time collected them in a certain locality 
and some weeks after I visited the same 
spot but could not find a single specimen. 
Perhaps if I wander some hundred yards 
away I come across the band. On the other 
hand, species like Helix loricata appear 
content to remain in a certain place,and no 
matter when I go there, I am always cer- 
tain of finding some specimens. 

Snails can, at will, as a means of defense, 
throw out and over their bodies a secretion 
of mucous fluid of such thickness that it is 
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A PRAYER 


almost impermeable. A quantity of this 
substance is always emitted when they 
come in contact with foreign irritating 
matter. Should they be thrown into hot 
water or alcohol, an unusual amount of this 
mucus comes out of the body and will pro- 
tect the animal from death, that is, for a 
short time. A thin coating of their ordi- 
nary secretion is left upon everything over 
which they crawl. This quickly hardens 
and has a silvery appearance. 

It is not difficult for one to be successful 
in hunting for these pretty snail-shells. 
First find the trail, and if traced the shell 
will surely be found in some secluded spot. 
A collection of the rarer forms of snail- 
shells is valuable and certainly worth having. 

Collecting at night may be carried on 
quite successfully if one goes about it in the 
right manner. The animals are more active 
between the hours of sundown and sunrise 
than during the daytime. The time, how- 
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ever, to obtain the best results is about 
nine o’clock in the evening. 

Some years ago I started out, with a 
friend, toward the terminal of the Sutter 
Street cable car system on Pacific avenue 
where the residences are few and far 
between. We selected several high garden 
walls where the grass grew abundantly, 
and while one held a small “burglar’s” 
flash-light lantern, the other collected the 
living animals as they were crawling around 
in all directions. About fifty mature speci- 
mens were gathered in a short time. While 
casting the light of our lantern into various 
nooks and corners, we were cautiously but 
quickly approached by a private detective 
on duty and ordered to explain our actions 
satisfactorily or take the consequences. 
This we did, and evaded an arrest that 
seemed certain. Such encounters, how- 
ever, the snail hunter and raiser must at 
all times be prepared to meet. 





A PRAYER FOR RAIN 


HE thirsting earth, O Lord, 
Looks longingly to Thee; 

One common prayer is poured 
From herb and flower and tree. 


On stony beds the rills 

Have hushed their happy song, 
And on a thousand hills 

For food Thy cattle long. 


The patient farmers spend 

In toil the weary hours, 
Trusting that Thou wilt send 
The increase with Thy showers. 


And we, though we forget 
And make Thy mercies vain, 
We are Thy children yet,— 
Send rain, O Lord, send rain! 





Vharles S. Greene. 
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THE OLD SUGAR FACTORY 





By RUFUS M. STEELE 


ITHIN a hundred miles of San Fran- 

cisco, on the bank of a stream, stands 
a deserted sugar factory. For nearly a 
score of years the old mill has lain idle. 
The wheels and belts are bound with the 
gauzy chains of the spider, and save for the 
occasional intruder, drawn by curiosity, 
the owls and bats hold undisputed posses- 
sion. 

In the flood season the river rises above 
the level of the adjacent land, and as the 
levees are now neglected, covers hundreds 
of acres about the old building with a shal- 
low overflow. Wild ducks and other water 
fowl, coming here in great numbers to feed, 
make the place a welcome spot to the 
sportsman. An old Scotchman and his 
wife, whose little cottage is near by, earn 
a few dollars every season by lodging the 
hunters who come in quest of game. 

It was in the fall of 1892 that my friend 
Wallace Roscoe and | were stopping with 
this ancient couple, and enjoying some ex- 
cellent shooting on the lagoon. Every 
evening we would paddle out in our little 
duckboats and take stations in the tules 
near the old factory, which stood in about 
two feet of water. As the sun went down 
the birds would come, flying low over our 
heads, not being able to see us until within 
easy range of our guns. 

One evening we had sat in our canoes 
for more than an hour without getting a 
single shot. The ducks came in as usual, 
but from another direction. Finally, dis- 
gusted with the ill-luck, I picked up my 
paddle and struck out to find Roscoe. As 
I emerged into the open, I fancied I heard 
singing, and straining my eyes through the 
dusk, I could make out the outline of a per- 
son in a boat, rowing away from the old 
factory. I soon came to the conclusion 
that the voice was that of a woman. Sur- 
prised at finding her in this place at such 
an hour, I quickened my strokes to approach 
her. As the distance between us lessened, 
I became aware that the singer was a young 
woman, bareheaded, with her black hair 
streaming about her shoulders. She was 
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singing a melancholy love song in a low 
tone, as sweet as it was sad. 

I was within perhaps thirty yards of the 
girl before she discoverd me. Then she 
suddenly stopped singing and made her 
little craft fairly fly over the water with 
the rapidity of her strokes. Without paus- 
ing to think why I did so, I started in pur- 
suit. I am no mean hand with an oar, but 
try as I might, I could not gain a yard; and 
in a few minutes the mysterious girl and 
her boat were lost in the gathering dark- 
ness. I paddled leisurely back and found 
Roscoe, to whom I related what had oc- 
curred. He had seen nothing, and good- 
naturedly suggested that I had gone to 
sleep over the poor sport and dreamed it all. 

We sat smoking after supper that night, 
and | related to old Sandy my adventure, 
in hope of securing further information 
concerning the girl. Nor was | disap- 
pointed. 

“Ha, ha, mon, ’t was the old Mexican’s 
daughter you saw. A bonnie lass, that, 
but not for the likes of you fellows, with 
all your fine speeches. There be many a 
mon who has been charmed by the dark 
beauty of old Sanchez’s Madeline, but she 
flies from all of them, and loves only a mon 
that is dead, —vyes, and dead by his own 
hand.” 

In reply to our questions, he continued: 


“Tt was three years ago and Madeline just 


turned eighteen, and as winsome a lass as | 
care to see, when along comes Tony Alvarez, 
a handsome young fellow of her own race, 
to shoot birds for the market. Well, it 
war n’t no time till them two fell in love. 
Madeline would slip away from home, where 
she lives with the old mon, and unbeknown 
to him, would come down here and go out 
every evening with Alvarez in his boat. | 
used to see them come rowing back in the 
moonlight sometimes; she singing the old 
songs he loved so well, and he gazing into 
her fine face as happy as a mon might be. 

“Well, by the end of the shooting season, 
Tony had laid by a nice little purse, and he 
up and asks old Sanchez for Madeline. 
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Such a storm there never was. It took the 
old Mexican, whose poverty does n’t keep 
him from being proud, by surprise. He 
raved for more than an hour, and swore his 
lass should never marry a beggar. Then he 
heaped curses on Alvarez and drove him 
away. 

“It was an awful shock to the young 
folks. Tony wanted Madeline to run off 
with him and be spliced up anyhow, but the 
lass said she was all the old mon had and 
she could n’t bear to desert him like that. 
Well, things was awful sad for a week, then 
one day I saw Tony come down to his boat 
alone. I went out and tried to cheer him 
up a bit, but ’t wasn’t no use. Such a de- 
jected look on his face as I never saw. He 
went out in his boat without answering me 
aword. Next day he had n’t come back, so 
I sets out in my skiff to see what’s wrong. 
I found his boat tied to the steps of the old 
sugar factory, where they used to go to- 
gether so much. I goes inside, and the 
first thing I see, lying on the floor, is Tony 
Alvarez, stone dead. A blood-stained hole 
in his jacket and a little pearl handled 
dagger by his side, tells the story. 

“Well, that lass has never been the same 
since that time. She didn’t make a racket 
when we told her; she just seemed para- 
lyzed. If she had only made a noise like 
most women, she might get over it, but no, 
she jest keeps her grief all bundled up in 
her. She carries Tony’s knife in her bosom, 
and I’m afraid some day she’ll use it. 
Sometimes she goes out to that old factory 
at dead of night, and stays for hours. 
When she was little she used to talk about 
‘spirits’ and I guess she believes Tony will 
come back there some day.” 


It is needless to say that old Sandy’s re- 
cital impressed both his listeners deeply. 
We rowed out to the somber old factory on 
the following day and inspected it. The 
gloomy stillness, broken only by the whir of 
a startled bat, seemed to breathe of the 
deed that had been done there. In a large 
room where some vats were standing, we 
found a single streak of crimson on the 
floor, marking the spot where the disap- 
pointed lover had sought consolation in 
death. Roscoe’s sympathetic nature was 
deeply stirred, and I confess it was with a 
feeling of relief that I again found myself 
out in the sunshine. 
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As I understood my friend pretty thor- 
oughly, I was not greatly surprised when he 
said to me,— 

“Melville, 1 am going to see that girl 
and try to do something for her.” 


We continued to shoot as usual, but it 
was perhaps not so much interest in the 
sport that took us daily out to the old fac- 
tory, as a desire to catch a glimpse of the 
unhappy Madeline. If I remember cor- 
rectly, it was three days before she ap- 
peared again. When she entered the build- 
ing was a mystery, but just after sundown 
I saw her emerge through the big door, and 
drag her little boat from under the steps. 
As pre-arranged, I gave a low whistle, 
which she seemed not to hear, and a minute 
later I saw Roscoe’s canoe shoot into the 
open. 

The girl appeared exactly as she had be- 
fore, except that she was not singing. 
When she saw Rosoce coming toward her 
she uttered a startled cry, and fled just as 
she had done from me. Roscoe followed. 
Both pursued and pursuer were soon lost to 
my view down the avenue of water which 
wound through the tules. I strongly sus- 
pected Roscoe’s attempt to overhaul the 
girl would prove as futile as had my own, 
and I was rather surprised when he failed 
to return during the next hour. I rowed 
back to our lodgings and awaited him there 
without explaining his absence. He came 
in with his face pale and worried. In re- 
sponse to my look of inquiry he replied, 
“After supper.” 

When the moon had risen we went for a 
stroll, and this is what Roscoe told me:- 

He had followed the girl at a hot pace, 
but could not gain on her until suddenly her 
paddle snapped. Madeline cried out in 
alarm as he came alongside her boat, but, 
doffing his hat, he quickly assured her no 
harm should befall her. He implored her 
pardon for intruding himself upon her, 
offering in extenuation of his rudeness the 
fact that he knew of her unhappiness, and 
sincerely desired to befriend her. Roscoe’s 
open frankness had evidently convinced 
Madeline that he spoke the truth, for she 
quickly regained her composure. She sat 
quietly in her boat, with her eyes cast 
down, until he had finished speaking. Then 
she gazed into his face and replied in a low, 
sad voice:— 
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“The sefior is very kind, but he can do 
nothing for me.” 

Roscoe had tried to talk with her further, 
but she answered him only in monosyllables, 
and the interview had ended at the landing 
whither he had towed her boat, by her 
thanking him for his kindness, and then 
vanishing in the darkness before he could 
detain her. 


IN THE OLD SUGAR FACTORY 
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try as I may, I cannot drive her image from 
my mind.” 

The next day we watched in vain, but on 
the succeeding evening Madeline visited the 
factory, remaining inside nearly an hour. 
As she was leaving, Roscoe paddled out of 
our hiding place and approached her. She 
was evidently surprised at seeing him, but 
did not quicken her strokes. She permitted 





MADELINE STOOD REVEALED IN THE LIGHT 


“She is not an ordinary girl,” continued 
Roscoe. “There is an unexpected refine- 
ment about her, and there is something in 
her face—a supernatural something — 
that impressed me strangely. I cannot de- 
fine it, but it has haunted me since the 
moment I saw her. Before, I wanted to 
befriend her from sympathy; now, I want 
to know her for herself. She has not en- 
couraged my advances of friendship, but 





him to row with her to the landing where 
she kept her boat. He told me afterward, 
that she treated him politely, but could 
hardly be induced to talk. 

In the course of the next week, Roscoe 
met Madeline several times, and gradually 
she grew more communicative. The charm 
which she held for him seemed only to in- 
crease as he came to-know her. He grew 
reserved, and his mind seemed preoccupied 
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with something which he did not divulge to 
me, who for years had been his confidant. 
I have frequently thought since, that had 
Roscoe only told me all, at first, I might 
have changed the course of things. One 
day the truth flashed upon me. The sym- 
pathy which Roscoe felt for the unhappy 
girl had deepened into something else. I 
scouted the idea at first, but was convinced, 
against my will, that my friend was com- 
pletely enamored of Madeline. At the 
next opportunity I frankly told him what I 
had come to believe, and he as frankly re- 
plied that my surmise was correct. I ex- 
postulated with him, showed him the folly 
of such a passion, its hopelessness, but all 
tono effect. Roscoe was madly, irrevocably, 
in love, and when I persisted he used the 
first harsh words he had ever spoken to 
‘me. Love was dominating reason. I think 
he could but feel there was wisdom in my 
words, but the voice of wisdom is hardly as 
strong as the voice of love. I implored 
him to return to the city with me, but he 
flatly refused. It grieved me deeply to see 
this noble-hearted prince of good fellows so 
hopelessly involved, but I felt myself power- 
less. I could only wait. 


I fully expected that when Roscoe should 
mention his love to Madeline she would fly 
from him and refuse to see him again. 
Hence, I was hardly prepared for the turn 
of events. 

One night when Roscoe had spent the 
evening on the water with Madeline, he 
came into my room whistling. At a glance 
I saw that the haggard look his face had 
worn for days, was gone. 

“Melville,” he said, “she is as good as 
mine. Tonight I told her how | could live 
no longer without avowing my love for her. 
She listened quietly to what I said. After 
a silence she told me I had awakened her 
to a new life, and but for the love she bore 
one who is dead, she could return my affec- 
tion. Then her emotion overcame her, and 
she broke away from me. It’s a struggle 
between the dead love and the living. 
Tomorrow night I shall see her again,— 
and I feel it already,— I shall conquer.” 

I attempted a last desperate appeal to 
him, but he laughed at my seriousness, and 
said I would congratulate him when I knew 
his angel in disguise. He readily assented 
to my wish that he turn in and get some 
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rest, and all the next day he seemed unusu- 
ally anxious to please me. 

In the evening he agreed to go and shoot 
for a while. The day had been cloudy and 
while we were on the water darkness came 
on suddenly, accompanied by a sharp 
shower. The rain forced us to seek tem- 
porary shelter in the old factory. The 
room we entered was the one in which 
Tony Alvarez had taken his life. Willingly 
enough we would have sought some other 
part of the building, but the darkness 
forced us to remain where we were. We 
felt our way along to one of the immense 
vats and sat down with our backs against 
it. We were neither of us superstitious, 
but our situation was far from pleas- 
ant. When an hour had passed, the rain 
beating against the building still showed no 
signs of abatement, and we were consider- 
ing the feasibility of striking out through 
it to our lodgings, when a slight noise at 
the entrance arrested our attention. 

“‘Madeline,” whispered Roscoe, and in- 
stinctively we crept behind the big vat, 
though in that inky darkness we could not 
see our hands before our faces. 

We soon had cause to be glad we were 
hidden, however, for a moment later some 
one entered. We heard the sliding of the 
shutter on a lantern, and Madeline stood 
revealed in the light. The look on her face 
will never escape my memory. Her mag- 
nificent features were set as with a fierce 
resolve, and out of her eyes glowed a fiery 
light which seemed to stream from a soul 
torn with agitation. All this I made out 
by peering cautiously around the vat. 
Roscoe could not see Madeline at all. 

She paused a moment, set down the light, 
then going to the very spot marked by the 
crimson stain, she fell on her knees where 
her former lover had breathed his last. She 
now faced our hiding place, and I could no 
longer observe her without being seen. 
Presently an almost inaudible moaning 
reached our ears, and I had to lay my hand 
on Roscoe’s arm to restrain him from rush- 
ing to the girl. How long this continued, | 
am unable to say; it seemed hours. At 
length it ceased. Madeline stirred. I know 
now the struggle of her life was taking 
place. Shecried out. I threw myself upon 
Roscoe to withhold him. Madeline’s strug- 
gle was over. In a voice that must have 
been steadied by an iron will, she said aloud: 
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THE MERMAIDS’ WAKING SONG 


“Tony, Tony, I have sworn to be true till 
death —and I will.” 

Roscoe threw me off and sprang out. He 
was too late. There wasa flash in the light 
and Madeline sank back with the dagger of 
Alvarez thrust clean into her heart. 


Five years have dragged away their 
length. Roscoe has changed a good deal 
since 1892; but wealth and position have 
come to him along with his bald spot. A 
great many people who in 1892 neither 
knew nor cared anything about Wallace 
Roscoe, the young physician, would now be 
very glad to know Wallace Roscoe the ris- 
ing bacteriologist. They call him a man of 
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genius. Perhaps he is, since genius is lit- 
tle more than a talent for hard work. 

Once a week I drop around to my friend’s 
laboratory on Kearny street, and drag him 
away from his work to spend an evening in 
my cozy little home. It is here, under the 
influence of the dearest woman in the 
world, that the lines in Roscoe’s face seem 
to grow softer and he laughs almost as he 
used to. But after a while he becomes 
quiet, and sits gazing into the fire, and I 
know that he sees in the embers pictures 
of a great, gray old building and of other 
things. Then he gets up and bids us a for- 
mal goodnight, and goes out into the gloom 
of the night and of his own life. 











THE MERMAID’S WAKING SONG 


AWAKE from thy sleep, little mermaid, awake! 
From thy heavy eyelids the dream flowers shake, 

Thou art up in the limitless, transparent air 

In sight of a country eternally fair. 


Thou art child of the air; thou art child of the sea; 
Where the shells were thy playthings, the flowers shall be: 
A dolphin has brought thee far up from the deep; 

Awake, little mermaid; awake from thy sleep! 
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While the waves swing high, 

And the winds sweep low, 

And the white-winged seagulls come and go 
O’er the rocks where the mermaids are playing. 


Your father is king in that land, little one; 

’T is his palace aglow in the light of the sun. 
But O, nevermore does he ride by the sea, 
Nevermore sounds his bugle in yearning for me. 


The women of earth are fair! Too true! 

But none shall be fair, little one, as you! 

And still I shall wait, though the years be long 
Till you have revenged your mother’s wrong. 


While the waves swing high, 

And the winds sweep low, 

And the white-winged seagulls come and go 
O’er the rocks where the mermaids are playing. 


The wild winds shall be the bearers’ fleet 

Of the song you shall sing, so strange and sweet,— 
To the ear of a Prince, who shall come from afar, 
Who shall sail swift to thee in the path of a star. 


Then, O, will he not be sore dismayed 

When he knows how his love has been betrayed? 

But, my little mermaid, weep not for him then; 

There are few that are true ’mongst the hearts of men! 


While the waves swing high, 

And the winds sweep low, 

And the white-winged sea gulls come and go 
O'er the rocks where the mermaids are playing. 


And if, when your father is old and gray, 

He should hear your song and should sail this way, 
Then sing like the lorelei, sweet and loud, 

Till the very waves shall weave him a shroud! 


And when come foreboding cries at the shock 
Of the ship as it dashes against the rock, 
Then loud shall I laugh!— and yet — and yet 
I loved him once — and I cannot forget! 


While the waves swing high, 

And the winds sweep low, 

And the white-winged sea gulls come and go 
O'er the rocks where the mermaids are playing. 


Mary Bell 
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THE OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST—VI 


WE are never content with imperfection, 

and in the development of all the 
arts and sciences there has been a con- 
tinual approach toward an ideal con- 
dition. In photography, which reproduces 
artistic effects with scientific accuracy, 
there is the possibility of a development 
greater than we can yet conceive of. 
Photography has been called the slave of 
science. Certain it is that it has aided 
much in revealing conditions and possibili- 
ties in mechanics, geology, zoology, and 
medicine. It is more accurate than the 
eye, and more has been recorded by the cam- 
era than was expected or hoped for. It is 
an aid to the memory, and by means of the 
close study of photographs taken at sig- 
nificant moments, important discoveries 
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have been made in medicine. In astronomy 
too the sensitive plate, accumulating im- 
pressions through long hours of exposure, 
has revealed stars that would otherwise 
never have been known. In connection 
with stellar spectroscopy it has registered 
the composition and the motions of these 
far off and dim stars in a marvelous 
manner. 

Photography has been also called the 
slave of art. It has searched out nature’s 
choicest and grandest scenery, and there 
the painter and poet have followed to de- 
rive inspiration. It has been called the 
slave of the pleasure seeker and the adven- 
turer, but it will be proved that a marked 
individuality exists for the work of the 
photographer who enters into it with the 
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same earnestness of purpose that 
the painter does, and that as much 
originality and talent may be 
shown. 

However, it is possible that the 
photographer will never be called 
artist or his work art. May not 
the name photographer itself carry 
enough dignity, worth, and distinc- 
tion in time not to need the title 
borne by one who creates his 
picture so differently? 

William J. Stillman, in his late 
volume of essays, draws marked 
distinction between photography 
and art. He says:— 

Who accepts nature as the supreme 
authority, from which no appeal can lie, 
may be a scientist but never an artist. 
Photography is the absolute negative of art; 
and if tomorrow it could succeed in repro- 
ducing all the tints of nature, it would 
only be the more antagonistic, if that were 
possible, to the true artistic qualities. The 
letter killeth, the spirit giveth life. 


Stillman’s definition of art as 
“simply the harmonious expres- 
sion of human emotion,” makes 
such a distinction between art 
and photography very possible. 
The greatest enthusiast would not 
call photography emotional in con- 
ception or effect. It is an intel- 
lectual process and gives intel- 
lectual pleasure. The whole tend- 
ency of latter day means of enjoy- 

nt seems to be evolving out of 
the emotional into the intellectual. 
Photography may correspond with 
the needs of the coming age more 
than painting possibly can. We may return 
to Aristotle’s definition of art, as an imi- 
tation of nature for photography, while 
Matthew Arnold’s and William Stillman’s 
definitions may be reserved for those pro- 
ducts of a more emotional age. 

Among the photographs taken under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, one of the Capi- 
tol at Washington deserves especial mention. 
The photographer watched for his oppor- 
tunity during a heavy thunderstorm. All 
of a sudden a glorious streak of lightning 
shot through the air just above the dome 
of the Capitol. The photograph was taken 
at this moment, and as can be imagined, 
the effect is truly magnificent. During the 
silent hour of a New York night, an ama- 
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L. Stella Whitcomb, Worcester, Massachusetts 


PORTRAIT 


teur recently located his camera in a quiet 
street, and during a long exposure under 
the glow of the calcium lights secured some 
very beautiful and picturesque effects. 

In this number the amateur photographs 
offer a varied opportunity for the taste of- 
those who wish to vote on the contest. 
They speak for themselves. 

The one of the entrance to the Cathedral 
of Zacatecas, Mexico, comes with a short 
description of the ancient church. It was 
built in 1612, of dark brown stone. The 
facade is elaborately carved, presenting life- 
sized figures of Christ and the Apostles. 

There may be many who remember the 
vessel wrecked below the Cliff House in 
1886. Only half of the crew of thirty 































Number 44 BREAD AND MILK 


Louis A. Dyer, Winona, Minnesota 
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Number 45 WRECK OF A SCHOONER IN 1886, BELOW CLIFF HOUSE 
Lathrop McClure, “The Plymouth,” Bush and Jones Streets, San Francisco 














Number 48 CHINESE FISHING VILLAGE, NEAR MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
W. J. Pratt, 22 Ellis Street, San Francisco 





Number 49 AN OAKLAND SMITHY 
Roland L. Oliver, Oakland, California 
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escaped with their lives. This 
photograph is one of the evi- 
dences of the power of amateurs 
to preserve in picturesque form 
the records of historic events. 

We have to announce the re- 
sult of the last contest. John 
Somers of the California Hotel, 
San Francisco, first prize, for his 
picture of Hammersley Lake, 
Dutchess County, New York, Num- 
ber Twenty-six. Number Twenty- 
eight received the second prize. 
It is the most pathetic little picture 
“Discouraged,” by Mrs. John Miller, 
of Fresno, California. “Evening 
Light,” by James G. McCurdy, of 
Port Townsend, Washington, ob- 
tained the third prize as Number 
Seventeen. 

Interest in the contest as shown 
by the receipt of both photographs 
and ballots has steadily increased. 
The ballot for the third contest, 
covering the April and May num- 
bers, is to be found in the adver- 
tising pages of thisissue. We hope 
that the voting will be even more 
general and no less discrimin- 
ating. 
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SIDE ENTRANCE TO CATHEDRAL, ZACATECAS, MEXICO 
Mrs. O. T. Mason 





Number 47 THE WONDERING CATTLE 
W. J. Pratt, 22 Ellis Street, San Francisco 








FASTER LILIES 


By LUITA BOOTH 


[ WAS the day before Easter. In the 
fields the eschscholtzias were out. 
Thousands of them. They held their golden 
cups to the sun and caught the shine. It 
seemed as if all the world might come and 
pick their fill of sunshine and go in peace. 
The nemophilas were thick in the grass. 
Their round baby eyes stared back at the 
sky in innocent blueness. Down deep in 
the cool, green cafions the creeks were say- 
ing: ““Hush, hush!” 

Along the streets in the town wandered 
the little sister and the little brother. It 
had rained the night before and the puddles 
were deep and muddy. The little sister’s 
shoes had holes in them and the water got 
in and went: “Sst-sst,” when she stepped. 

Wherever the corner seemed easiest to 
turn, there they turned. The dirty slums 
were far behind them. Presently they 
passed a florist’s wagon drawn up to the 
curbstone, It was loaded full of Saint 
Joseph’s lilies in pots. Each pot was 
wrapped in silver-foil. The sweetness of 
the lilies filled the street. 

They watched the florist and his assist- 
ant carry pot after pot up the steps of a 
big church. The sweetness of the lilies 
held the children spellbound. As the last 
pot disappeared into the church, they 
climbed the steps and followed after. 

Inside some ladies were decorating for 
the morrow. They had placed the lilies so 
as to line the aisles. 

The little brother and the little sister 
talked softly to themselves. Some moments 
passed before anyone saw them. Then one 
of the pretty young ladies noticed them 
and called out: “ What picturesque chil- 
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dren! Why, where did you come from?” 

The little sister stepped backward and 
coughed. All through the rainy season 
she usually had a cough. The water in her 
shoes went: “Sst-sst.” There were four 
black marks on the carpet where she and 
the little brother had stood. Another pretty 
young lady came up. 

“Why, what do you want?” 

“Nothing!” said the little brother. 

“Did you ever see such children? Look 
at those holes! Some artist ought to pose 
you two.” 

The little sister coughed. 

“Well, well, if you can’t talk, run along. 
We must get through,” said the other. “I 
have the altar to fix yet. Here, take these 
and go.” 

She handed to the little sister half a 
dozen stemless lilies, which were scattered 
about. The little sister smiled her thanks; 
but the little brother pointed his red, raw 
looking little hand, with its black finger 
nails, towards a lily in a pot. It was taller 
than the little brother. 

“O my, no! I could n't give you that,” 
said the young lady. “That would spoil 
the decorations for tomorrow. Tomorrow 
is Easter. You know what Easter is, don’t 

ou?” 

The little brother looked stolidly back at 
her, but said nothing. 

“It’s eggs,” whispered the little sister; 
“ eggs in the candy shops, you know.” 

“It’s eggs,” said the little brother aloud. 
The young lady laughed out merrily and 
sweetly. 

“0, you absurd child! Why, no, it isn’t. 
Jesus died yesterday, you know, and tomor- 
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row he will go to heaven. Weare fixing these 
flowers to make him know we are glad.” 

Just then someone called the young ladies, 
and they hurried away to another part of 
the church, leaving the little sister and her 
brother to make their way out. The little 
sister carried the flowers gathered up in the 
skirt of her dress. 

“Ain’t they nice,” said she. 

“They ain’t got no legs,” answered the 
little brother. 

“Stims, yer mean,” corrected the little 
sister. 

“Yes, stims,” repeated he. 

“Well, but they’ve got! noses; they 
smell,” said the little sister. Her own small 
| nose had been made in Ireland. 

All the way home they sniffed at the 
lilies, talking meanwhile. The child lips 
could say that which no child lip should 
know. The child ears had heard that which 
no chiid ears should hear,; and the child eyes 


















. WOULD YOU KNOW? 
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saw that which no child eyes should see. 
Perhaps if the mother had had time it 
might not. have been so. But she had no 
time. The hungry little mouths must eat. 

No one else had any time. 

In the tiny slum back yard, full of old 
barrels, old cans, old dirt, they planted the 
sweet stemless lilies. First in a line, then 
in a square, then in a ring. 


On Easter Day the bells rang out their 
tidings —“‘ Christ is risen! ” 

The choir boys in the church walked up 
the lily-lined aisle singing the glad carol. 

It was the most beautifully decorated 
church in the city. Everyone said so. 

But the congregation found the sweetness 
of the lilies almost too intense. 

Deep in the cool green cafions the creeks 
were saying, “Hush, hush.” And down in 
the tiny filthy back yard in the slums the 
ring of lilies lay like a little white halo. : 


WOULD YOU KNOW? 


—_. 3 OULD you know, O Sweetheart mine, 
What the wind is saying, 

As it blows across the bloom 
On the rose-tree swaying? — 


“Though you cling so firm and fast, 

Ys I at last will win you, — 

Push the sheltering petals by, — 
Reach the heart within you.” 


Would you know, O Sweetheart mine, 
What my heart keeps saying, 

When you coldly turn aside, 

) Heedless of my praying? — 


“Though she is so calm and cold, 
Love at last must win her, — 
Break*the barriers of her pride, — 

Reach the heart within her. 


Elizabeth Harman. 
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From Photo taken in February 


THE GRAND LAGOON, LOOKING WEST 


AT THE OMAHA FAIR 


A WINTRY VISIT IN SPRING 


By ELSIE REASONER 


LEIGHING in a White City! Can you picture it? 
Imagine a clear, cold sky overhead, six inches of 
newly fallen snow beneath, a keen bracing atmosphere, 
such as you find only in the Middle Western States, 
and a second White City, where the snowy covering 
underfoot is rivaled only in the classic buildings, where 
the artistic work of both Nature and Art are exempli- 
fied,—and you have the recent appearance of the grounds 
of the Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition at 
Omaha. Riding north on Sherman avenue, we pass the 
Bluff tract on our right, where the Building of Horti- 
culture will stand. The street of foreign buildings will 
also be situated here. Of the State buildings that are on 
the road to completion Nebraska and Illinois lead the 
way; while the ground is being prepared for the Wis- 
consin, Denver, Missouri, and Georgia buildings, with all 
the other States enthusiastic in regard to their respective 
exhibits in this direction. The upper half of the Bluff 
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WINTER SPORT ON THE GRAND CANAL 


tract will be devoted to a gorgeous display 
of nature’s rarest blossoms; the leading 
florists of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Boston, 
and Chicago, contemplating growing dis- 
plays of these fairest of Nature’s products. 

The Building of Horticulture promises to 


be one of the most unique in design. It is 
reached by a viaduct, which connects the 
Bluff tract with the main exposition grounds, 
and forms a verdant, fragrant center, 
around which cluster the different State 
buildings. All kinds and varieties of 
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VIEW FROM ROOF OF FINE ARTS BUILDING 
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novelties in the horticultural field will be 
placed before an appreciative public. The 
chime of the States will ring out from its 
belfry every evening at sunset; and each 
separate bell will represent one of the links 
in our glorious chain of States, helping to 
swell the song of peace and liberty,— and 
good will to all! 

Here we turn into the gate on our left 
and enter the beautiful court where all the 
main buildings are situated. The plan of 
the Exposition grounds is an effective one. 
A tract of land half.a mile long and nearly 
800 feet wide has, in the center, a series of 
lakes or lagoons, which extend from the 


of harmony with the snowy types of Gre- 
cian architecture surrounding us, makes 
the scene one never to be forgotten. 

The Manufacturers’ Building is of impos- 
ing architecture in the Greek-lonic style. 
The entrance is placed under a circular 
dome, one hundred and fifty feet in circum- 
ference, rising to a height of seventy-five 
feet. This dome is supported by a circular 
row of fluted columns, the space beneath 
being the vestibule of the grand entrance. 

Just across the lake is the building of 
Electricity and Machinery. While it also is 
in keeping with the spirit of classic archi- 
tecture, it shows a happy blending of mod- 








LAGOON FROM FINE ARTS BUILDING 


viaduct on the east to the far end of the 
grounds on the west, where the Govern- 
ment building is situated, forming a beau- 
tiful central decoration for the massive 
buildings which encircle them. Just now 
the lakes are sheets of crystal, gayly bor- 
dered with|flags, and furnish natufre’s health- 
ful amusement to hundreds of skaters and 
curlers. An immense toboggan slide has 
been erected near the Sherman avenue en- 
trance, and together with the merry shouts 
of the young people, the distant music of 
the band at the farther end of the lake, 
with the skaters darting to and fro, the 
glistening wintry landscape, so oddly out 


ern decoration. All the scroll work, orna- 
ments, and panels, are suggestive of ma- 
chinery and of electricity. Clever designs in 
cog wheels are seen about the corners, and 
an heroic figure-piece of “Man Controlling 
the Forces of Nature” is placed above the 
entrance. 

Driving on a little farther, we come to a 
dream of beauty, embodied in the Art 
Building. This boasts of no modern deco- 
ration whatever, but stands as a perfect 
type of pure Grecian design, and will re- 
main as a monument to the Exposition 
when the summer of 1898 is a memory of 
the past. The plan of the building shows 
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AT THE OMAHA FAIR 


two Greek crosses with a court or peristyle 
between. One of these buildings will be 
used exclusively for oil paintings, the other 
for water colors, black and whites, prints, 
etc. The open court is surrounded by a 
colonnade of Ionic pillars; and in the spa- 
cious galleries, which run around the sides, 
every desirable degree of light and shade 
can be obtained. Of paintings the best of 
all America possesses will be on exhibition. 
The Zolny fountain, which will occupy the 
center of the court, will be one of the most 
magnificent productions of modern sculp- 
ture. A group, sixty feet high, represents 
the progress of civilization. A figure of 
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building, which only presents further evi- 
dence of the great beauty of design in the 
Exposition architecture. It is well designed 
to form a temple where the best products 
of this, the store house of the world, may 
be fittingly exhibited. It is finished in ivory 
tone, and festoons of cereals and garlands 
of flowers are thrown into strong relief, 
finished in all their natural, varying shades 
of color. Above all is a representation on 
the figure of “Prosperity,” supported of 
either side by heroic statues of “Labor” 
and “Integrity.” 

After passing the site of the Auditorium 
we come to the main south entrance of the 
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MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 


Omaha is seated in an immense chariot, 
drawn by California lions. In the front 
part of the group are represented those 
who lead in civilization, the pioneer, the 
hunter, and the soldier. Following these 
come the philosopher and the statesman. 
Peering out in wondering amazement from 
the rear, are the original inhabitants, the 
Indians. Towering above them all, and 
urging them ever onward, is the spirit of 
Progress, a figure of colossal size. This 
group will form as striking a feature in the 
exposition as did MacMonnies’s massive work 
at the Chicago Fair. 

Here we look across at the Agricultural 
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grounds, which will afterwards remain as 
the entrance to Kountz park. It is the 
Arch of the States, and one of the daintiest 
bits of architecture on the grounds. It is 
constructed entirely of stone, each succes- 
sive layer being from some one of the 
Trans-Mississippi States. Above the arch 
appears a series of stone tablets, upon 
which are pictured the coats of arms of the 
twenty-three States, in colored faience. 
Immediately opposite the Arch of States 
rises the slender pinnacle of the Adminis- 
tration Arch, which connects the Agricul- 
tural with the Mines and Mining building. 
This last should be mentioned on account 








A‘:RICULTURE BUILDING 


of its impressive dimensions. To the top 
of the crowning group of statuary the dis- 
tance is eighty-five feet. This group is 
suggestive of the wonderful development 
of mining in the United States. Twelve 
statues surround the ground entrance, and 
each typifies some different phase of min- 
ing life. 

Here the last of the chain of lakes 
spreads out into a glistening trefoil, well- 
called the Mirror. Facing it, and looking 
down upon the beautiful arrangement of 
the entire court, stands the Government 
building. The main entrance faces the 
center of the Mirror, up to a broad flight 
of stairs and through a colonnade. The 
building will be capped by a colossal dome, 


towering far above all other buildings. Sur- 
mounting this dome is a figure representing 
“Liberty Enlightening the World,” and the 
distance to the torch in its hand will be one 
hundred and seventy-eight feet. 
Imagination can but faintly picture the 
scene as it will appear when golden sum- 
mer has replaced the snowy scene with her 
own glorious splendor. The plashing of the 
fountains, the richness of the verdure, the 
sound of merry crowds that will fill the 
streets and winding walks, the songs of 
the gondoliers and the hum of thousands of 
voices; all will join to emphasize a great 
object lesson taught of the patience and 
perseverance of the builders of our Trans- 
Mississippi empire, the workers of the West. 





A PANEL FROM THE AGRICULTURE BUILDING 
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WATCHING THE BICYCLE CORPS DRILL ON THE CAMPUS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A BIRDSEYE OF RECENT PROGRESS 


By CHARLES 8. GREENE 


THE University of California is today 
prominent in the thought of more 
people, over a much wider area, than ever 
before in its history. The windows of Pari- 
sian art stores are full of pictures of its 
grounds, the pages of architectural papers 
throughout the world devote much space 
to its affairs, and the columns of thousands 
of influential journals —from the London 
Times and Spectator and Harper's Weekly 
down — have articles and editorial comment 
upon it. The cause of this is the archi- 
tectural competition which is to give the 
University a scheme of construction for 
buildings worthy of its beautiful site, its 
proud position in the educational world, and 
its splendid future. 
The nature of many of these comments 
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has been the expression of a natural sur- 
prise that an institution of learning so far 
from the centers of learning should make 
claims so lofty and lay plans so pretentious. 
Even the people of California itself have 
been a little astonished at the magnitude of 
these plans. It is the purpose of this arti- 
cle, so far as it may, to show why the 
University of California is justified in seek- 
ing to house itself as no college in the 
world has yet been able to do, and in enlist- 
ing to this end the wealth and liberality of 
the whole of the great State it represents. 

To do this in detail is manifestly impossi- 
ble in the space of one magazine article, 
for that would require, simply as a preface 
to the main argument, the telling of the 
University’s history from the beginning. 
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Berkeley, Looking West 
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O. V. Lange, Photo 














O. V. Lange, Photo 
THE UNIVERSITY SITE, DRAWING BY YELLAND, MADE FOR THE PHEBE HEARST COMPETITION, 
AND SHOWING THE LAND DIVESTED OF BUILDINGS 


That history is full of picturesque episodes, 
—as when President Durant slept with an 
ax under his bed, defending from claim 
jumpers the title of the college to its land 
in Oakland. It is a history irradiated with 
the self-sacrificing and devoted love of the 
great men who laid the foundations, with 
the patient upholding of the highest ideals 
through years of undeserved opposition and 
neglect, and with a steadfast courage that 
resisted the bitterest attacks of open or 
secret enemies. But fortunately that his- 
tory has been ably told elsewhere. Rever- 
end 8. H. Willey in his “History of the Col- 
lege of California” has pictured the pioneer 
days, and written about the College that 
grew into the University, and its early strug- 
gles and victories. Professor William 
Carey Jones in 1895, published his elaborate 
“History of the University of California,” 
a quarto volume of 413 pages, lavishly illus- 
trated and giving so far as could be put 
into the covers of one book, the story up to 
that date and a picture of the development 
then attained. The OVERLAND too has done 
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its share. In October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1892, Miss Milicent W. Shinn, then 
editor, published three illustrated articles 
about the Berkeley Colleges, the Lick Ob- 
servatory, and the Affiliated Colleges, arti- 
cles marked by her critical judgment and 
scholarly spirit. Presidents Gilman, Hol- 
den, and Kellogg, Professors Sill, Moses, 
LeConte, and Plehn, and many others, have 
contributed articles discussing this or that 
phase of University problems, and almost 
every important episode has been the sub- 
ject of more or less extended editorial com- 
ment. The OVERLAND has counted confi- 
dently on the interest of lovers of Western 
literature in the institution that is doing 
most in its way for Western education and 
letters. That this institution is a State 
institution has made all the more pertinent 
public discussion of its concerns. 

But the University has grown so rapidly 
and events have followed each other so 
quickly during the last two or three years 
that much should be added to any account 
of the institution yet published, to make it 
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a fair picture of the University of today. 
Even Professor Plehn’s figures published 
so lately as in his article on “The Growth of 
the University,” in the OVERLAND for Jan- 


uary, 1897, need revision, and surely the 
statistics then given were eloquent enough 
(see p. 465). It was published while the 
effort was making in the Legislature to add 
another cent on the hundred dollars to the 
State tax for the support of the University, 
—and its figures, presented as they were 
by a host of loyal alumni and friends of the 
University, were so convincing that the tax 
was voted unanimously by both houses of 
the State Legislature. Governor Budd, 
himself an alumnus, added his signature, and 
the joyful University celebrated by a mass 
meeting onthe campus theresult. Itispretty 


safe to say that no similar tax could have’ 


been voted for any purpose whatever with- 
out a large opposing vote. 

Professor Edward §. Holden, who used 
to evolve some wise and strong sayings 
from his point of vantage on Mount Ham- 
ilton, put the case thus: Absolutely the 
soundest thing about the State of Califor- 
nia is its University; some day the people 
of the State will recognize that fact; when 
they do, there will be almost no limit to 
what they will be willing to do for their 
University and almost no limit to its power 
and influence. 

The additional permanent tax voted by 
the Legislature has provided a solid basis 
of University finances that insures it an in- 
come growing with its future needs. Its 
present effect is not to make the overflow- 
ing exchequer that some persons have sup- 
posed; for needs had so accumulated and 
demands had so outgrown accommodations 
and equipments,— not to speak of the great 
pressure of the numbers of students on the 
teaching force,— that it will require great 
care and conservatism in the management 
of affairs to keep things moving at all in 
the line of progress. 

Such financial management, however, will 
be but a continuation of what the Univer- 
sity has enjoyed from the beginning at the 
hands of its Regents. While they have ob- 
tained a rate of income on invested funds 
larger than that received by any other 
great institution of learning, it is said to be 
of record that they have never yet made a 
loss of principal. 

One half of the additional tax, approxi- 


mately $55,000 per year, must for five 
years be spent on buildings, and for the 
present year construction has been rapid. 
There have been erected substantial though 


inexpensive wooden buildings, to relieve 
the unendurable pressure caused by crowd- 


ing sixteen hundred students into structures 
designed for one third of that number. A 
large recitation building, “East Hall,” a 
botany building, one for the philosophical 
department, a large wing on the gymnasium, 
and the replacing of the burned agricul- 
tural building, much enlarged, are the pres- 
ent results. 

In July the preliminary plans of the 
great competition now going on under the 
auspices of Mrs. Phebe Hearst, the Uni- 
versity’s first, and as yet only, woman 
Regent, will be opened at Antwerp. Soon 
after that the decision will be made and 
the second competition for detailed plans 
by the ten or more successful competitors 
in the more general first competition will 
be begun. By the spring of 1899 the 
award will be made, and the University in 
possession, it is confidently hoped, of the 
best possible plan of buildings, which con- 
struction will follow for many years to 
come. Mrs. Hearst, it has been announced, 
wishes to construct as a memorial of her 
husband, the late Senator Hearst, a Mining 
building and a Woman’s building. 

Beyond this, the committee having the 
competition in charge has stated that it has 
promises of money, as fast as it is needed, 
for buildings up to the amount of four or 
five million dollars more. 

It is not to be feared that in this en- 
terprise of securing suitable buildings the 
weightier matters of scholarly standards 
and the very best attainable teaching force 
will be neglected. Donors sometimes prefer 
to give money for the erectionof a monumen- 
tal building bearing the name of the giver, 
rather than to endow chairs, fellowships, or 
scholarships,— even though the building 
will pass away while the perpetual fund 
remains forever useful and forever keep- 
ing in memory the name of its founder. 
The Mills Professorship of Philosophy, 
for example, will be the Mills Professorship 
and of present practical benefit to the 
University, when the Bacon Library or the 
Harmon Gymnasium have long been torn 
down. But buildings are also a prime 
necessity; for housing must be had though 
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The University, Looking South 


O. V. Lange, Photo 
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houses grow old, and every dollar given for 
building purposes releases another dollar 
for the payment of the teaching force. 
And while it is true that great teaching 
and earnest study make a college even 
under the open sky, yet such teaching and 
such study can be done to much better ad- 
vantage in a University that is not pot 
bound by inadequate buildings. The site 
of the University has heen said by compe- 
tent critics to be the most beautiful in the 
world. It should be supplemented by 
the esthetic and spiritual effect of the most 
beautiful possible creations of human art, 
to harmonize with and supplement the up- 
lifting and refining effect of university work 
on its students. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard 
speaks eloquently on this subject in a recent 
volume, “Four American Universities.” 

No one denies that noble and beautiful buildings, 
in noble association and well designed for the purposes 
for which they are intended, become more and more 
impressive from generation to generation as they be- 
come more richly invested with associations of human 
interest. The youth who lives surrounded by beauti- 
ful and dignified buildings to which inspiring memo- 
ries belong, cannot but be strongly affected (less or 
more consciously or unconsciously, according to his 
native sensibilities and perceptions) by the constant 
presence of objects that, while pleasing and refining 
the eye, cultivate his sense of beauty, and arouse not 
merely poetic emotion, but his sympathy with the 
spirit and generous efforts of his distant predecessors. 
His inward nature takes on an impress from the outer 
sight. He may need help at first to discern the ex- 
pression, in the work, of the beauty which it em- 
bodies, but he needs no help to feel its dignity and 
venerableness. 

And the main point of the argument for 
such construction as the University now 
looks forward to, is the fact that its teach- 
ing is and has been great, that its ideals 
and standards have been in the foremost 
front of scholarly progress. The great 
increase in students has been won by no 
letting down of the bars. It is the uni- 
versal testimony of all that have oppor- 
tunities to know, that the entrance require- 
ments and the standards demanded for 
continuance in good standing in the classes 
have been steadily advanced. Indeed, this 


has been a matter of necessity to keep 
within bounds that could be handled at all, 
the student body. 

It will not be necessary here to go into 
any lengthy presentation of the grounds for 
claiming that the faculty of the University 
is in the main made up of men of ability 


and learning, of industry and success as 
teachers, or that it is adorned by men 
whose names are more familiar to the 
scholars of Europe and the East than to 
the masses of California. Such a claim 
can be made with confidence and can be 
proved by testimony from afar, by listing 
the honors accorded to leading professors, 
and by showing the standing in distant 
colleges of Berkeley men who have changed 
their field of labor. 

In a line with this argument, the charac- 
ter of the University’s instruction and influ- 
ence on its students might be shown by 
relating the careers of many of its gradu- 
ates who have chosen to continue in 
scholarly lines,—their records in other in- 
stitutions in graduate work and as instruc- 
tors in almost every American college of 
note. Professor Royce of Harvard, Pro- 
fessor Sanford of Clark, Professor Palmer 
of the Smithsonian, Professor Miller of Chi- 
cago, and Professor Stillman of Stanford, 
are examples. . 

Then the records of this State in every 
department of human activity are begin- 
ning to fill with the names of University 
alumni. From the Governor’s chair down 
through both houses of the Legislature and 
in the councils of every political party, 
University names are prominent. On the 
Supreme bench and in many other judicial 
positions University men are sitting and the 
bar of the State knows them as leading 
attorneys by the score. The pulpit, the 
press, the teacher’s rostrum, all know the 
quality of men turned out by the University 
and testify with one accord that they are 
seldom found wanting. They number in 
all departments 2867, not counting the 
class of 1898. 

It has fallen to my lot to keep pretty 
close watch of one or two classes of Uni- 
versity men, and this is the result of obser- 
vation which I think would prove fairly 
general. The University graduate, when 
he first goes out of college, has a rather 
uncomfortable time for two or three years. 
He finds the world at large not entirely 
inclined to take him at his own valuation 
or disposed to accept his degree as an im- 
mediate passport to the upper ranks. He 
is apt to bea little disappointed, but he 
has good stuff in him and his faculties are 
well in hand, so he takes hold wherever he 
can, in spite of a little discontent, and by 
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AN APPROACH TO THE CINDER TRACK 


five or six years from graduation he is gen- 
erally found with an assured place in the 
world. At ten years a large proportion of 
any class will be well up amid their fellows, 
in {positions of trust and responsibility, 
heads of firms, managers of businesses, chief 
engineers, professors, and men of account, 
wherever they may be. Of course, the 
University cannot always succeed with the 
material given it. It cannot give a man 
force, moral or intellectual, unless it is in 
the man himself to be developed; but I have 
seldom seen the man who was not by a Uni- 
versity course made into something vastly 
better and stronger than he could in any 
reason have expected to be without it. 

™ This is the effect of the University’s 
work judged even by the low standard of 
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material success. The far more important 
moral results are harder to show in type, 
and yet I believe they would be even more 
satisfying if they could be measured. 

The University has preserved, in what 
seems to me an admirable manner, the bal- 
ance between the conservatism which leads 
to old fogyism and the radicalism which 
throws away the valuable because it is old. 
Its courses are arranged on the group elec- 
tive system; which means that a man may 
choose the result for which he will work, 
general culture, special training for this or 
that profession, or what he will, but having 
so chosen, his work is prescribed for him 
to such an extent as to make sure that he 
will take such subjects and in such order as 
experience has shown best. Beyond that he 
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is allawed freedom of choice, especially: in 
the third and fourth years of his course. The 
resulting degree is named so that it fairly 
indicates what he has actually done. If it is 
the time-honored A. B. it means that the 
holder has pursued in the main the time- 
honored course in liberal letters, in which 
Latin and Greek, mathematics, philosophy, 
and history, have been the staples, with 
natural science enough to make him able to 
understand the march of modern progress in 
that direction. If science or letters or phil- 
osophy be his main study he is given a de- 
gree that indicates that fact. 

As a result the University harmonizes, so 
far as it is possible, the conflicting claims 
of the various studies, and the natural de- 
sire for freedom with the necessary disci- 
pline that will enable a man so to command 
his faculties that he can do and do well 
even that which is distasteful to him. It 
sends forth its graduates “true to name,” 
as the seed growers say,—that is with a label 
which means what it says with no explana- 
tion needed. 

Another development in the line of real 
University work has not been sufficiently 
dwelt upon in print to make it known to the 
public. It is the great increase in gradu- 
ate courses and graduate students. The 
increase in students is best shown in tabu- 


lar form:— 

GRADUATE STUDENTS AT BERKELEY 
87-8 88-9 89-90 90-1 91-2 92-3 93-4 94-5 95-6 96-7 97-8 
12 15 21 2% 37 47 64 100 118 121 «173 


A large advance in the past year has 
been in the matter of scholarships. The 
Regents on March 9, 1897, voted to devote 
$3,500 annually from the income derived 
from the new tax to establish not exceed- 
ing twenty-eight scholarships equally di- 
vided among the seven Congressional dis- 
tricts, “for the purpose of aiding poor and 
deserving students to attend the Univer- 
sity.” At the same meeting it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Levi Strauss of San Fran- 
cisco had agreed to duplicate this action by 
establishing a like number of “ Levi Strauss 
scholarships” on precisely the same terms 
as to distribution and purpose. There are 
beside, some thirteen fellowships and gradu- 
ate scholarships and fifteen other under- 
graduate scholarships, making altogether 
eighty-four persons assisted in this way. 
Besides there are various loan funds and a 
Students’ Aid Society which acts as a free 
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employment bureau to students obliged to 
help themselves, so that few truly ambitious 
and intelligent boys or girls need leave col- 
lege from a failure of funds after the first 
year. These provisions for the poor stud- 
ent take away any reproach from the Uni- 
versity as an aristocratic institution, and 
with the absolutely free tuition, throw open 
its doors as widely as is possible without 
abuse. It is estimated that at least one 
third of the students are obliged to depend 
more or less entirely on their own earnings 
to meet their current college expenses. 
That the students in general do not con- 
sider labor beneath them was shown by the 
episode of two years ago when they turned 
out in a body to construct a needed walk 
and other improvements on the grounds. 

Indeed an institution that takes students 
of the humblest possible origin, so only that 
they themselves are bright and determined, 
and gives them an education which puts 
them in the way of becoming leaders in the 
lifework they may choose, goes very far to- 
ward carrying out that proud democratic 
ideal of the early republic that the poorest 
man’s son stands an equal chance with the 
richest to become President of the United 
States. Asa matter of fact he stands a 
far better chance; for in California,— as 
President Eliot is said to have said it is in 
Massachusetts,— the one favoring condition 
to scholarship, more potent than all others 
combined, is poverty. 

Here again is one of the direct argu- 
ments for the support of a University by 
public taxation. The public as a whole is 
vastly interested in this great work of 
“leveling up,” whereby the fixity of caste 
and the undemocratic distinction between 
classes and masses is overcome by means of 
free citizenship, open to the lowliest, in this 
republic of letters. 

This is no fancy sketch. I have in mind 
several concrete examples where University 
training has taken sons of the poorest 
parents and put them as equals among the 
best in the land. 

This paper is written while the skies are 
black with the Spanish war cloud, and it is 
proper to mention in particular the military 
department of the University. Foreigners, 
knowing that the regular army of the 
United States is but thirty thousand men, 
and that the organized militia in the vari- 
ous States aggregates only about 130,000 
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more, are apt to wonder what this country 
could do in a war with a power like Spain, 
whose active army is over 350,000 men. 
They do not know how generally Americans 
are drilled, and how wide-spread the know- 
ledge of arms and tactics is, and that an 
army of large numbers would spring up 
almost in a day, should any nation dare to 
sow the dragon’s teeth of a declaration of 
war. And trained officers would not be 
wanting to drill and command this host. 


Beside all the West Point: men in private ' 


life there have been trained in the military 
schools and colleges of the land by West 
Point officers hundreds of bright young 
officers every year. At the University 
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there are now two battalions, a full regi- 
ment of eight companies of infantry, a 
battery of artillery, a signal and a bicycle 
corps, and the officers of the cadets on 
graduation receive from the State com- 
missions on which they are sworn in, liable 
to be called on at any time to serve with 
the rank assigned. This has been going on 
ever since the beginning of the University,— 
since 1877 under West Point commandants, 
—and the officers thus commissioned, from 
colonel down, would suffice for an army of 
about twenty thousand men. On the occa- 
sion of the Golden Jubilee parade on the 
24th of January, 1898, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the gold discovery in California, the 
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University regiment turned out, voluntarily, 
520 strong, and its springy step, precise 
marching. and fine appearance, made it 
prominent in the procession, and were the 
subject of high praise from many Army 
officers. 

The activities of the University, though 
centered in Berkeiey, are by no means con- 
fined there. In many ways they reach to 
the utmost confines of the State. In agri- 
cultural matters its analyses of soils and 
similar investigatlons are free to farmers 
throughout California, its agricultural pro- 
fessors conduct farmers’ institutes for con- 
ference and discussion, wherever a knot of 
farmers can be got together interested 
enough to ask for it. Its experimental 
and forestry stations are conducted in 
seven different places chosen for their typi- 
cal character. These activities have within 
a year or two widened greatly, showing 
that the farmers are coming to know how 
really practical this “book farming” can 
be made to be. A School of Dairying is 
the most recent addition to this Department. 

In educational matters the scope of the 
University’s influence is felt in every school 
district. Its President and its Professor of 
Pedagogy sit in the State Board of Educa- 
tion, where their character gives them large 
influence. At almost every teachers’ insti- 
tute University professors are prominent 
among the speakers. There are some four 
hundred graduates in the active business 
of teaching, chiefly in the high schools. 
But the most direct and potent channel of 
activity is the accrediting system, which 
has been given a scope and thoroughness 
unknown elsewhere. A hundred high schools 
and academies in the State send yearly to 
the University for examiners. Members of 
the faculty are detailed and go to the 
schools, where they make a thorough and 
searching scrutiny into the amount and 
character of the instruction given. If their 
report is favorable, the school is allowed to 
recommend its graduates to the University 
and for that year they are received without 
examination. This system carefully safe- 
guarded, has made it possible to unify and 
harmonize the secondary school work 
throughout the State, and gradually to raise 
the standards, till California’s High Schools 
need fear comparison with none. It has 
almost compelled the employment of men 
and women of college attainments in second- 


ary teaching. Such objection as has been 
made to it has come, very naturally, largely 
from those who fear to have the light turned 
on their deficiencies. 

The University keeps a list of its gradu- 
ates who are teaching or wish to teach, 
and takes the pains to hunt out the [best 
attainable candidate when asked to recom- 
mend a teacher. 

By means of courses of University Ex- 
tension lectures in the larger cities by 
prominent members of the faculty it is 
sought to carry so much as is possible of 
college instruction to those who are unable 
otherwise to get it. These lectures draw 
great crowds. 

The same Legislature that gave the addi- 
tional tax to the University renewed an ap- 
propriation of $250,000 for a building in 
San Francisco for the professional schools, 
Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, and 
Veterinary Science. This building, known 
as the Affiliated Colleges building, is now 
nearly completed. It stands on a bench of 
the hillside overlooking Golden Gate park, 
on land given for the purpose by Mr. Adolph 
Sutro. This drawing together in a suitable 
dwelling, of the professional schools, here- 
tofore scattered in inadequate buildings, is 
expected to do much for their prosperity, 
their professional standing, and their Uni- 
versity spirit, adding yet more to the hon- 
orable records they already hold. With 
the Art Institute in the fine Mark Hopkins 
mansion on Nob Hill, and the great Lick 
Observatory at Mount Hamilton, this com- 
pletes the University’s departments away 
from Berkeley. Soon, however, the Wil- 
merding school of technical arts at the 
Potrero, San Francisco, for which an en- 
dowment of $400,000 was made by the late 
J. C. Wilmerding, will add to the cares of 
the Regents. : 

The latest extension of the University’s 
scope decided upon is its College of Com- 
merce. This is intended to be to the business 
world in the wide sense what the College of 
Letters is to the scholastic world. That 
Professor George Davidson, elected to the 
chair of Geography, is its first chosen pro- 
fessor shows that the standards will be 
high and scholarly. In Germany schools of 
this kind have been greatly useful in the 
expansion of German commerce, but no 
American university has anything of the 
grade and scope adopted for this college. 
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The alumni of the University, heretofore 
separated into different associations in the 
different departments, have long felt the 
need of a closer relationship to each other 
and to the University as a whole. It has 
been a difficult matter to find a practical 
way of enabling the whole body, nearly 
2900, to work together when that is desir- 
able, and yet not to extinguish the separate 
activities of the several groups in matters 
of particular concern to each. The solu- 
tion has been found in the federal princi- 
ple, and a Council of the Associated Alumni 
of the University of California has been 
organized, and its twenty members have 
taken hold of their work with an intelligent 
interest that promises much for their use- 
fulness. Alumni clubs have been estab- 
lished in several places throughout the 
State, and it is hoped to organize them 
wherever a group can be got together. 


But the task grows too great. The Uni- 
versity is so large and complex an organ- 
ism and so full of vitality and expansion in 
every department that to give a fair picture 
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THE BRIDGE AND WALK THAT THR STUDENTS MADE IN 1896! 


of it requires a whole volume. I am glad 
that in many quarters it is not necessary to 
describe the University. The people of 
the State are coming to know it and take 
pride in it as never before. It only needs 
an occasional general recapitulation to 
make them realize how much it is growing 
and how great it really is. 

It is a fixed principle in America that 
the State university is to be the educational 
power of the future. A State cannot be 
truly great that has not the best instruction 
to keep its civilization up to the highest 
point. The State has come to know that 
the loyalty roused by this transforming 
education is a loyalty that counts no 
amount of service an adequate return. It 
can allow that loyalty to have no less an 
object than itself. There will always be 
private and denominational colleges, but 
they will bear the same relation to the 
great State universities that the private 


1The illustrations of this article are selected from 
the beautiful series of views that Mr. O. V. Lange of 
Berkeley is making on the college grounds. His loving 
care and artistic skill have made him photographer-in- 
ordinary to the University, 
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schools do to the great American system 
of free public schools. 

I cannot close this article without a 
tribute of love and gratitude to two men 
who from the first of the University till 
now have been potent in making it worthy 
of the place it has attained. They are 
growing old in honorable service. Pro- 
fessor Joseph Le Conte celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday in February, and 
President Martin Kellogg, his seventieth in 
March. The women of the University have 
for several years decorated Doctor Le 
Conte’s desk and presented him with a 
birthday gift on each anniversary, and this 
year on his birthday they filled the Presi- 
dent’s room with flowers; and searching the 
poets to find a fitting expression of their 
love, chose the passage from Tennyson’s 
prologue to the Idyls of the King:— 


We know him now: all narrow jealousies 
Are silent: and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly; 


Not swaying to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
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PRESIDENT MARTIN KELLOGG 


Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure: but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 


No one that knows these two men would 
hesitate to apply the characterization to 
either Kellogg or LeConte. May they live 
long to exert the influence of their noble 
lives on the men and women to whom the 
future of California is entrusted. Doubt- 
less others will rise to fill their places, but 
it is hard for us to recognize them in ad- 
vance. 

Thus it is that the University appears 
today, so far as I have been able to show 
it; tomorrow it will be greater, more com- 
plex, more highly developed. Its founda- 
tions are strongly and broadly laid, bedded 
in the Constitution of the State, firmly set 
in the love and pride of the people of Cali- 
fornia, founded on the eternal principles of 
light and truth. The people need have no 
fear in going forward to erect on this be- 
ginning a structure, however lofty and 
splendid; for so long as our fathers’ God 
permits the State herself to stand, the Uni- 
versity shall live. 
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: ADDENDA 
Professor Plehn’s figures are here repeated, with an additional line for 1897, which he has kindly supplied: 

i oat . Actual | 

: ctua 

| Population Attendance p. * Assessment - Cent Receipts of Actual {Annual Cost, 
— of in Colleges per 10.000 per Capita per Capita the University | per Capita | to the 

mare at of the of the of the a Gg \Tax Paid by| State per 

’ : , : ax, Year | as: | 
Berkeley. | Population. | Population. | Population. Ending June30_| Citizens. Student. 
1887 | 1,105,120 306 2.7 $865 | $.0865 cesses cia ov 
1888 | 1,139,466 363 3.1 970 .0970 $ 76,580.79 $.0693 $413 
1889 | 1,173,812 | 401 3.4 950 .0950 98,348.38 0863 408 
1890 | 1,208,130 457 3.9 910 .0910 101,205.89 | .0862 376 b 
1891 1,250,416 547 4.3 992 0992 102,434.52 | .0847 335 
1892 | 1,293,702 650 5.1 986 .0986 119,830.12 |  .0962 310 
1893 | 1,335,988 815 6.1 906 .0906 115,575.06 .0924 254 
1894 | 1,378,274 1124 8.1 874 .0874 118,123,39 0884 206 NY 
1895 | 1,420,560 1336 9.4 797 .O797 119,824 73 .0869 150 
1896 | 1,462,846 1500 10.9 726 .0726 112,543.56 0792 121 
1897 | 1,505,132 1600 i vera (eer eenen 128,415.46 0852 111 
N. B.—The one cent tax was levied in 1887 for the first time; the two cent tax went into effect in 1897, . 


but the yield of that tax for the present fiscal year will not be definitely known until July 1, 1898; it will 
probably be about $210,000. 


GROWTH OF STUDENTS IN TWO TYPICAL DEPARTMENTS: 


ee 1888-9 1889-90 1890-1 1891-2 1892-3 1893-4 1894-5 1895-6 1896-7 1897-8 
Mining ......... 24 26 30 33 25 33 42 65 113 152 
ROOT .accsccses 49 53 57 65 75 93 115 124 152 195 





GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGES AT BERKELEY: 


1864...4 { 1870... 3 1877...27 1884...24 1891... 55 
1865...4 | 1871... 5 1878...27 1885...32 1892... 61 
College of California ! 1866...4 | 1872... 3 1879...56 1886...19 1893... 73 Poona 
8 | 1867...2 University of California; 1873...12 1880...41 1887...48 1894... 96 
|; 1868...5 | 1874...28 1881...22 1888...35 1895...119 
1869...4 1875...25 1882...87 1889...389 1896...133 
| 


1876...80 1883...32 . 1890...47 1897...163 
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MAY IN EL MONTECITO 


BOVE the glad high hills still flushed with bloom, 


The white clouds sail like sentinels at play! 
And in barrancas’ tender-scented gloom 

The birds make music all the listening day. 
And see below, where flowing foothills fall, 


ke Glad giant sycamores branch wide and tall; 


And plumed ferns nod and palmy growths appear, 
And waters glide and shy wood-life draws near. 


Whilst oaks, the nobler monarchs of our clime, 

Their mighty arms outspread, victors o’er time, 

Stand forth in richest green on rock-seamed hill, 

And shine on fields of gold,— youth-draperied still,— 
On fields of ripening gold, ’mid dimpling grain; 

On slopes where golden poppies swing and reign. 
While stretched abroad and far the deeper tints appear 
Of tossing barley seas, crown harvest of the year! 


Beyond where thick the tasse'ed willows lean, 

A mossy carpet rich in change:ul green, 

Lies spread o’er bloom-kissed meadow, wide and flowery hill, 
Glowing in sun-born tints that meet and shoal at will! 


Hark! faint, high floats the sea birds’ crooning call; 


And lo, before — blue ocean’s heaving wall! 

How lifts its changeless barrier to the sky! 

How fathomless its soul within doth lie! 

How mount the swelling waves that near the shore! 
How clean, how swift, the mane that runs before, 

And on the lifted hair, and on the brow! 

Whilst long waves lap, and shivering, sigh and sough, 
With movement born of fullest life of power and calm, 
The while sweet breath of ocean falls like cooling balm. 


Afar the dream-robed Islands sleep on breast 

Of sea as fair as e’er gave islands rest, 

While ’twixt us and the gray of further shore 

The kelp is waving, weaving evermore: 

The amber-tinted kelp, fronded and fruited, sways, 
Slow swaying, floating, in its green translucent ways! 


And boats are resting on its shoaling tide; 

Whose brown-skinned fishermen in brawny pride 

Rise in the dipping stern to fling the line 

With well poised head and lithe and balanced spine; 
While, searching deep into your wondering eyes 

With glance in which our human trouble lies, 

The seal’s shy head is lifted, then away! 

Where ’mid the waves the dolphins roll and play. 

And still the sea birds call on flashing wings outspread, 
And far o’er placid seas our willing thoughts are led. 


Harriet Winthrop Waring 








THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


‘THE last time that I sat in the Arbor of Abstraction with my friend Elacott and his 
friend Miss Ravaline, he made a fierce attack on the dictionaries — or rather on the 
owners and users of dictionaries. 

I said I thought the dictionary was generally considered the most useful book in 
existence. 

“That depends upon the way it is handled,” said he. “As most people treat it, the 
dictionary, though the most bulky and costly book in the house, is in reality the least 
useful.” 

“That sounds like a proposition very hard to prove,” said Miss Ravaline, “ when you 
consider that almost every other book in any house is the product of one person’s brains, 
while it requires the nicest adjustment of the skill and learning of fifty or a hundred 
scholars to make a modern dictionary.” 

“Look out upon the lake,” said Elacott. “Observe the peculiar ripples on its sur- 
face. Which would require the nicer and rarer skill — to represent those ripples accu- 
rately in a painting, or to measure the depth of the lake with a plummet and to ascertain 
ts leng th and breadth?” 

“To paint the ripples, of course,” answered Miss Ravaline. 

“ But which fact is the more important — the ripples or the depth?— the play of light 
on the surface, or the expanse in square miles?” said Elacott. 

“That,” said Miss Ravaline, “depends upon circumstances — depends also upon the 
person immediately concerned. I suppose you might ask whether Niagara contributed 
most to the happiness of mankind when it was simply a sublime cataract thundering 
ceaselessly over the edge of the Silurian world, or after it was harnessed to the Yankee 
turbines. For my part, I am more interested in the play of light on the surface of the 
lake than in its depth by feet and inches. I don’t care to know the area of its basin, or 
how many gallons of water it holds; but I find a great deal of pleasure in watching the 
shadows of the clouds as they chase one another across the green slopes of the farther 
shore.” . 

“If Socrates had had you for a pupil,” said Elacott, “he would not have got on so 
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smoothly with his teaching; for I observe that whenever I ask a question preliminary to 
an argument, you have a knack of giving an unexpected answer, which appears to throw 
the argument out of gear —and I am obliged to confess that sometimes it does. But 
hardly this time, I think.” 

“T suppose you hold,” said Miss Ravaline, “that for the furtherance of education 
there should be perfect sympathy and co-operation between teacher and pupil, and that 
the pupil should always return the answer that is expected.” 

“Exactly so!” said Elacott. “And therefore I shall assume that you have given the 
right answer about the ripples, instead of the wrong one, and shall proceed with what I 
was going to say concerning dictionaries.” 

I ventured to remark that as the head of the class had given the wrong answer, the 
question would naturally be repeated to the next'in line; and that he might consider me, 
the boy at the foot of the class, as having given the right answer — whatever that was. 
Thanking me for the suggestion, and considerately forbearing to repeat the old story 
about the boy who stood next to the head of his class, he proceeded: 

“T should not be so foolish as to deny that there is a vast dea! of admirable learning 
and solid usefulness in any good dictionary; what I find fault with is, the small amount 
that the user generally extracts from it — just as there is a large amount of sweetness 
in a hogshead of molasses, but the flies get only what oozes out between the staves — and 
yet what a buzzing they make about it!” 

“Tf it suffices for their wants,” said Miss Ravaline, “why shouldn’t the flies buzz 


their satisfaction?” 
“The similes that fit with exactness at all points,” said Elacott, “are exceedingly 


few. Even the parables of Our Lord are intended each to illustrate but a single truth or 
portion of truth; and if you were obliged to take the whole story in all its bearings, it 
would be a very poor guide of life. No one, for instance, would seriously maintain that 
one piece of silver could be worth more than nine pieces, and every reader sympathizes 
to some extent with the prodigal’s brother. I shall therefore not consent to erase the 
figure of the flies and the molasses from the lesson you are trying to prevent me from 
teaching. So to my dictionaries. Have you not observed that of all the people who buy 
a big dictionary — and most people do — nine out of ten seldom consult it for anything 
but spelling and pronunciation?” 

“ Probably they use it for that in which they are conscious of being weak,” I sug- 


gested. 
“ Exactly so!” said Elacott. “‘ But they ought to know that many of them are much 


weaker at other linguistic points, and that weakness is nowhere less harmful than in 
spelling and pronunciation. Take even the subject of the meaning of words in everyday 
use. For instance, ask a dozen of your acquaintances what they understand by the word 
‘lurid’ in its literal sense (not figurative), and then compare their answers with the dic- 
tionary. Or ask almost any journalist why he so often uses the word ‘ marital’ as if it 
meant pertaining to marriage, and then ask him to consult his dictionary.” 

“But why do you place so little value on correct spelling and pronunciation?” asked 
Miss Ravaline. “Most people consider them the final polish of all education.” 

“Which of two callers do you enjoy most?” said Elacott — “the one who sends in 
exactly the right kind of card, printed in the latest style by a swell stationer, or the one 
whose card is out of date — or who, perhaps, has forgotten to furnish himself with any 
card at all— but who has something to say and says it in an entertaining manner?” 
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“This time I shall give you the answer you expect,” said Miss Ravaline. “But do 
you mean to say you are not shocked when you receive a badly spelled letter?” 

“Not nearly so much as by an illegible one,” said he. “The bad spelling merely 
shows me at what point my correspondent’s memory is defective. Everybody’s memory is 
defective at one point or another. But when I receive an illegible letter, this sentiment 
stands out with perfect legibility: ‘ Your time, Mr. Elacott, is of no value, whereas mine 
is worth a great many dollars a second; and I do not care to take a little pains to save 
you annoyance.’ To write legibly is a purely mechanical task, and not to do it is inex- 
cusable; but with defective spelling, if it is not bad enough to obscure the meaning, | no 
more think of finding fault than with my friend’s unsymmetrical nose or imperfectly 
colored eyes.” 

“That may hold good as to spelling,” said I; “but is it not singular that many who 
hear correct pronunciation every day never learn it? One would think they could not 
help catching it involuntarily.” 

“T used to think so,” said Elacott; “but I suppose they do not observe the difference, 
— just as a foreigner is not conscious of his peculiar accent when he uses our language. 
It always amuses me to see a person carefully looking up spellings in the dictionary, and 
inquiring which is the best usage as between two pronunciations, when either is perfectly 
good, or when a wrong one conveys the meaning correctly, and then to note that 
same person unconsciously arranging the carefully spelled and pronounced words in such 
order in his sentence that they may convey either of two or three meanings; and again 
to observe that he takes a hundred words to say what were said better in twenty. Some- 
body ought to tell him that, instead of troubling himself about the immaterial difference 
between naytional and nashional, he would do better to study how to purge his speech 
of such vulgarities as ‘later on,’ and ‘higher up,’.and ‘lower down,’ and ‘preach a sermon, 
and ‘ get married.’ ” 

“T am not so much annoyed by superfluity of words,” said Miss Ravaline, “as by 
scarcity of pauses. To me, the most disagreeable talker is the one whose words flow on 
and on, in a continuous stream, while the listener feels like Horace’s simpleton, who sat 
on the river bank and waited for the water to flow by, that he might pass over dry shod. 
I always imagine such a talker saying internally, ‘You cannot by any possibility have 
anything to say on this subject that would be worth hearing; and I will save you embar- 
rassment by not making a pause that might seem to call upon you to contribute an idea 
to the conversation.’ But I am amused at the self-satire of that kind of talker, who is 
unconscious that the best discourse is suggestive and arouses thought in the listeners and 
enables them to say something, and who apparently assumes that his talk has no power to 
do anything of the kind.” 

“Yes,” said Elacott, “and such a person is very apt to be one of your eyether and 
nyther talkers, who imagine they have studied out all the niceties of pronunciation, when 
in fact they have got at least half of them wrong —as is commonly the case with those 


two words.” 
“Nevertheless,” said Miss Ravaline, “I have always been thankful that, by some 


good fortune, I am a fairly good speller; and I shall not cease trying to pronounce 


correctly.” 
“Of course,” said Elacott, “I suppose any lady would feel somewhat uncomfortable 


if she knew that her costume was out of fashion, and yet she would not admit for a 
moment that clothes make the woman. But the nicest point in orthography and orthoepy 
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is, that those who are best educated have the least need of them. If you misspelled a 
word in a letter your correspondent would know it was nothing but a little carelessness 
or absent-mindedness; but when a person of defective education misspells, the reader 
presumes that it is from ignorance. Just as a man who is known to be rich can afford to 
forget his pocket-book when he goes down town; but that would hardly do for some of 
us who are less fortunate.” 

“To me,” said I, “the worst of the pronunciation problem is, the silent assumptions 
and comments of those who think they are educated because they have gathered up a few 
niceties of speech. I never say ‘either’ and ‘neither’ without being conscious that some 
one among my hearers remarks to himself, ‘How ignorant he must be, not to know that 
those words should be pronounced eyther and nyther.’ I wish they would look into their 
dictionaries, where they might learn that those words do not come from any language in 
which et is pronounced like 7, but are Anglo-Saxon; and that the true pronunciation is 
eether and neether. They might as well talk of casting their eyes up to the cyling and 
observing that the ornamentation on it was very decyving. I remember once asking my 
father whether I should pronounce ‘deaf’ deef or def. He answered, ‘If you are with 
ignorant persons, you should say deef; if you are with those who think they are well 
educated, but are not, say def; but again, if your company are really educated, say deef.’” 

At this point the tea-bell rang, and we all left the Arbor. 








Not the grim, ghastly phan- 
tom of horror which soldiers 
know, but the glittering parade 
of lusty youth and manly cour- 
age, of flaunting flags and brazen trumpets, of cheer- 
ing crowds and hot enthusiasm! As we write, rock- 
ets are trailing in luminous joy across the sky, 
and the cheers of boys are heard in vociferous glee 
as the explosions announce the glad tidings. Happy 
throngs crowd the sidewalks, as though keeping holi- 
day festival, their faces lighted up by the glare of 
Bengal fire which a millionaire newspaper owner is 
setting off in token of the joyful event. Near by, a 
jeweled and perfumed crowd moves with silken rustle 
into the theater to hear a favorite singer in a 
Spanish opera. The world has put on its gala dress 


War! 


and gone abroad with noisy jubilation, as if it were 
Christmastide. And thus we know that war is 
upon us! 

Here and there amid the happy bustle a veteran of 
the Civil war may be seen. Does he think of the 
cheers and smiles, of the rockets and the red fire? Or 
does he think of the brave boys who, in a hundred 
trains, are hurrying to the camps of Chickamauga and 
New Orleans? Is it the ringing shouts that he hears, 
or the groans of dying men? Is it the light of jubi- 
lant journalists that gleams red in his sight, or the 
bloody haze of battle? Are these the glad sounds of 
children, or the cries of soldiers’ orphans? Does not 
the rustle of perfumed skirts recall the funeral crapes 
of widows and mourning mothers? Perhaps; for he 
alone of all the multitude Axozws that war is hell! 





AFTER nineteen centuries of 
the Gospe! of Peace, the Chris- 
tian world is an armed camp, and 
the nation which has reached the 
van of civilization and progress 
by the pleasant paths of peace is sputtering war with 
the vehemence of an Apache Indian. Our legislative 
chambers are thick with sounds of fury, and our news- 
papers filled with jingo clamorings. And all this be- 
cause the cruel descendants of a cruel race are en- 
gaged in the good work of mutual killings, accom- 
panied by the torturings and clumsy cruelties which 
have ever characterized them. Two months ago we 
expressed the opinion that a hundred Cuban lives were 
not worth that of a single American. Since then 
over two hundred valuable American lives have been 
lost by an act of treachery unparalleled in the annals 
of any nation except those of Spain. When Columbus 
first landed in Cuba, the gentle natives showered hos- 
pitalities upon him and his cut-throat crew. At his 
request they built him a house that he might live with 
them, though they wondered why he wanted it with- 
out windows and with only one door. When it was 
finished he invited all the able-bodied men to visit him 
in the house, which had purposely been made large 
enough to hold them all. When his guests were 
safely indoors, his assassin crew appeared at the door 
and ruthlessly shot down all who resisted capture. 
The survivors were enslaved, and put to work at the 
mines and the plantations which their Christian cap- 
tors had stolen from them. By an act of unspeakable 
treachery was Spanish rule inaugurated in Cuba; by 
an act of unspeakable treachery that rule is about to 
terminate. 

The Maine horror has confirmed us in our estimate 
of the value of American and Cuban lives. The mob 
which lounged about the wharves looking stolidly or 
triumphantly at the wrecked battleship —the mob 
that insulted Americans and jeered at the official re- 
presentatives of our nation, is as much a Cuban mob 
as it is a Spanish mob. And when the Cuban Junta, 
the soi-disant “ government” of the insurgents, 
lately threatened to turn its arms against American 
soldiers sent to free them from Spanish tyranny unless 
that freedom came in the shape they specified, we felt 
that we had underestimated the value of an American 
life, and that a thousand Cubans were not worth it. 
The fact is that there is nothing to choose be- 
tween Spaniards and their descendants in Cuba. 
From the standpoint of the humanitarian they are 
both alike — cruel, corrupt, vindictive; and the cruelty 
of the Spaniards has seemed worse only because they 
have indulged it to continue their own power, while 
the others have practised it in the name of freedom. 
But it is not the freedom we know. It is the freedom 


Cuba 
Libre! 


to rebel against any kind of established authority — 
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the freedom to coerce, the freedom to corrupt, to 
steal, to seize on the fat plums of office themselves. 
Of liberty in the broad Anglo-Saxon sense — the lib- 
erty of every man to do as he pleases so long’as he 
does not infringe on the like liberty of others, no 
Spaniard, Cuban, or other grandson of Castile and 
Navarre, has the faintest conception. Cuda Libre 
means nothing but a hotbed of revolution, with one vig- 
orous crop coming to maturity as fast as another is 
harvested. All Spanish-Americans are against the 
government unless their friends are for the moment 
in office; and the southern republics of this hemi- 
sphere have become a byword among nations for their 
opera bouffe methods of government. For us to 
establish such a condition in Cuba is the height of 
folly, since it means the sacrifice of really valuable 
lives. If the destruction of the Maine is not in itself 
a cause for war, there is no justification for armed in- 
terference in the quarrel. It were praiseworthy of 
us to supply the Cuban insurgents with arms and pro- 
visions, to recognize their independence and bid them 
maintain it; but it is quite otherwise to shed American 
blood on their account. The benefit to humanity is 
altogether out of proportion to the cost. 


But the fever of war is upon 
us; and, while a week ago there 
could hardly be found an Amer- 
ican who was not loud in denun- 
ciation of our jingo politicians 
and journalists, today the people are filled with war- 
like sentiments. Victory for us is a foregone conclu- 
sion. It is indeed asimple matter of arithmetic. But 
there are remoter consequences which have not been 
mentioned by any of the various kinds of jingo ram- 
pant just now. Occasionally a gentle critic may in- 
dite a short letter to the Va/ion or some such reason- 
able sheet; but otherwise the aftermath of the har- 
vest we are about to reap has no_ been discussed. 

After victory, what? Annexation? Probably, for 
that is the logical conclusion of the argument of war. 
That is annexation of Cuba, of course; for Cuba is at 
our very doors. Besides, it has been demonstrated by 
nearly a century of Spanish-American failures that 
Cuba will prove incapable of self-government. But 
what about the Philippines, for of course they will 
fall an easy prey to our Pacific squadron? The cry of 
humanity has had far to travel from Manilla, but it 
has reached us. The plea for intervention has been 
presented in the universal language which torture 
everywhere teaches. Shall we deliver the Philippines 
back to the oppressor? Heaven forbid, for there the 
people are not of Spanish blood, and are gentle, kind, 
and hospitable. Hawaii, of course, will have been 
found indispensable from the first as a “ coaling sta- 
tion”; and having dropped like a ripe plum into our 


Victory— 
And After? 
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mouth, we shall hardly try to hang it up on the tree 
again. So that almost without knowing it we shall 
have started forth on our colonizing ventures fully 
equipped with widely scattered possessions, a navy 
strong enough to protect them, and a newly roused 
martial spirit in our breasts made strong and enduring 
by victory. And if what is bred in the bone breaks 
out in the flesh, our British ancestry will see to it 
that we keep what we get, and get more when we 
can. All of which is not a very far cry from Cuda 
Libre! 

THE first important political 
result of our acquisition of colon- 
ial territory will undoubtedly be 
rapprochement with England,for 
then our natural affiliations will 
be strengthened by community of commercial inter- 
ests. England’s colonial expansion has had the effect 
of throwing the world open to the commerce of every 
land. The extension of our own domain beyond our 
continent will tend to the same results; for McKinley- 
ism as a fiscal creed will not bear transplanting to 
colonies any more than will stamp-acts and the like. 
Thus our interests and those of the Motherland be- 
come if not identical, at least closely related. Then, 
too, when we emerge from our isolation and rub 
shoulders with the active colonizing powers of Europe, 
it will be necessary to choose our friends; and a score 
of natural reasons at onee present themselves against 
our selection of any other than England. Thus may 
come the realization of the poet’s dream — the parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world. Side by 
side, Motherland and Childland, and around them a 
brood of vigorous Anglo-Saxon nations whose terri- 
tories encircle the earth, our race shall dictate peace 
to the whole world. At our command the nations 
shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks, and the bright beams 
streaming from Liberty’s torch shall penetrate the 
darkest corners where barbarism hides today and 
cruelty reigns rampant. And so, by the mysterious 
law of compensations, may good come out of evil. 


Anglo-Saxon 
Federation 


THE OVERLAND is about to 
establish a number of free 


‘“ 2 Fr anc scholarships at the University of 
niversity California, and at the Leland 
Education 


Stanford Jr. University, in the 
interests of ambitious young 
men and women whose circumstances exclude them 
from college, but who are willing to get annual sub- 
scriptions to this magazine. The scholarships, which 
are offered in open competition, include from one to 
four years’ course of study, with board, lodging, and 
free transportation from any part of the United 
States or Canada to the University. 
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The plan has already received the cordial approval 
of some of the higher authorities of the universities 
designated, and some are promising it their hearty 
support. Friends of the OVERLAND are requested to 
bring this opportunity for a university education to 
the attention of ambitious and enterprising young 
men and women in all sections of the country. The 
competition will run for a year, so as to give can- 
didates ample time to prepare for the entrance exam- 
inations; but a plan has been devised by which some 
of the competitors, to whom such preparation is un- 
necessary, may enter the university next term, which 
commences in August, 1898. 

A scheme of beneficence like this needs no commen- 
dation. The opportunity offered of acquiring the 
breadth of character, knowledge, elevated association, 
and strong friendships of college life, is worth any 
effort necessary to acquire them. The conditions of 
this competition are such as no young person of ordi- 
nary ability and perseverance need hesitate to assume; 
and even those who do not secure a scholarship will 
receive a reasonable compensation for their efforts. 
The OVERLAND is doing this without direct profit, be- 
cause of the indirect gains which a larger circulation 
will bring. The low price of the OVERLAND makes it 
an easy matter to win subscriptions for it, and its dig- 
nity and literary reputation make it a worthy work to 
spread its influence. 

A course at either the University of California or 
the Leland Stanford Jr. University fits a student for 
entrance in the higher classes of medicine, law, the 
ministry, dentistry, and pharmacy, besides graduating 
teachers, chemists, civil engineers, and men well 
equipped for business careers from the colleges of 
agriculture, mechanics, and mining. The College of 
Letters gives preparation for literary life, and the 
social and natural science departments afford un- 
equaled opportunities for scientific study and investi- 
gation. 

The climate of California, the inspiration of the 
beautiful surroundings of both of the California uni- 
versities, the judicious selection of studies, and the 
care given in the physical training departments, have 
combined to produce in our students a vigor of con- 
stitution and breadth of mental equipment which are 
commented upon by every Eastern-bred college man 
who visits us. When Dr. Samuel Johnson dispara- 
gingly defined “oats” as a food for horses in England 
and for men in Scotland, he was aptly answered by the 
query: And where do you find such men and such 
horses? This happy combination is found in Cali- 
fornia — with the striking addition of beautiful women. 
The finest horses in the world have been bred at 
Palo Alto, and the highest types of men and women 
are growing up at Palo Alto and Berkeley. Let am- 
bitious students write for more on this subject. 








IT HAS been impossible to ad- 
here to the plan which we made 


Our 
Present last month for the present num- 
Number ber. Several articles announced 


have had to be omitted and 

others substituted, owing in one 
case to the contributor’s absence in the East and in 
others to the failure of artists and others to keep en- 
gagements. We believe, however, that readers will 
find the substitutes of equal interest, especially when 
they know that the promises made will be kept later. 


It Is interesting to read in the 
OVERLAND for November, 1868, 
a brief editorial by Bret Harte. 


The 
Earthquake 


At five minutes before eight 
o’clock on the morning of the twenty-first of October, 
{he writes,] an earthwave, then passing under San 
Francisco, left its record upon some sheets of the 
present OVERLAND, by the falling of the ceiling of 
the building in which they were stored. It being too 
late to reprint the forms, it is trusted that the reader 
will kindly overlook any blemishes upon those signa- 
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tures to which the Great Earthquake has added its 
mark. 

The earthquake of last month also shook the plaster 
from the walls of the present quarters of the OvER- 
LAND, but it did so more in love than in anger, just to 
show, as it were, that it had not forgotten old friends. 

It is also interesting to note that in the month follow- 
ing the earthquake which so vigorously asserted itself 
that it got itself spelt with capitals, M. G. Upton con- 
tributed to the OVERLAND a suggestive article on 
“Earthquake Theories,” containing a denial of the usual 
explanations, and hinting at a cause which is only now 
receiving consideration. The vibration of buildings 
which, according to generally accepted theories, is 
due to movements of the earth's crust, is here ascribed 
to purely atmospheric causes; and the argument is so 
skillfully presented that, at the risk of hearing the 
old warmed-over jest, we are tempted to republish 
such parts of the article as are relevant today. This 
we shall do next month. It is not every library that 
is fortunate enough to possess the files of the OvER- 
LAND for thirty years. 








Mr. Crawford’s Latest Novel! 


Mr. CRAWFORD is being advertised on his present 
lecturing tour as “the greatest living novelist.” And 
so he is in more than one respect. 
ever the gentleman; he never stoops to the sensa- 
tional, the vulgar, or the unclean, to attract atten- 
tion. He never attempts a book unless he has a 
story to tell; and his charm in telling it is a charm 
possessed by Mr. Crawford alone. The reading of any 
of his books is an education of itself. The perfection 
of his style is such as to give one the comfortable 
feeling of being enfolded in luxury. The Spectator 
used to be studied by those who wished to improve 


1Corleone. By F. Marion Crawford. The Macmillan 


Company: New York: 1898. 





First of all, he is — 


their English. The writings of Mr. Crawford have dis- 
placed the Spectator. It isa delight to let the eye 
wander over the gracefully eloquent phrases, with not 
a word misplaced, and not a sentence that could be 


improved. 
Corleone is the latest, but by no means the least 


interesting, of Mr. Crawford’s books. The plot is 
strong and skilfully developed. The wild lawlessness 
of the Sicilian, ever ready to burst through the cracks 
of the veneer of civilization imposed by the Romans, 
is a new field for the writer of modern fiction. No 
one but Mr. Crawford could enter it. What in the 
hands of a less skilful writer would become melo- 
dramatic, acquires added force from his conservative 
strength. 























BOOK REVIEWS 


Mr. Crawford has been criticised for having made 
Vittoria’s supposed relationship to the Corleone a mis- 
take, some even going so far as to say it was quite 
unnecessary, since Don Orsino was going to marry 
her, notwithstanding. This is a very juvenile view 
of the matter, for no one would wish to be allied to a 
family where, as Mrs. Slayback aptly puts it, “every- 
body is killing everybody else.” At the same time we 
do think Mr. Crawford has made a mistake in dramatic 
construction in the way he has brought about this 
dénouement. The whole story is so exciting, so ab- 
sorbing in interest, that to make an absolute mystery 
of Vittoria’s birth, so far as the reader is concerned, 
is a mistake. Even the fact that there is a mystery 
is so completely hidden that when the revelation 
comes, the reader is absolutely unprepared for it. 
No curiosity has been aroused, there has been no 
leading to the climax; and brought in, as it is, in the 
midst of a greater climax, for which the reader is 
prepared, and therefore responsive, the minor climax 
not only fails in its purpose, but hampers the main 
action of the story. This to our mind is the defect of 
the book. But apart from this, it is full of interest 
and vigorous life, and is a worthy accession to the 
already long list of Mr. Crawford’s books. 


QOuida’s New Book! 


Way Ouida’s 7e Massarenes has been spoken of 
as “hitting Americans hard” is puzzling. There is 
not areal American in the book from beginning to 
end. Do our engineers who spend many years build- 
ing railroads in Russia return to America Russians? 
Or, are the members of the American Colony in Paris, 
French? 

Ouida is so keen in scenting the weak points in 
the human family, and so merciless in her scorn of 
humbug, selfishness, and heartlessness, in whatever 
station of life, that people have learned to look at 
each new volume curiously, wondering who is to be 
shown up now. Reading that the Massarenes have 


spent years, and made a fortune in Dakota, the con- 
clusion has been generally drawn that this time it is 
Americans who are to have their foibles paraded be- 
fore the world. As a matter of fact, Massarene and 
his wife were not only born in Ireland, but were suffi- 
ciently advanced in life to be married before they 
even left their native isle. They came to America 
man and wife, and the only child that lived beyond 
babyhood was sent, when six years of age, to England 
to be educated, never returning to America until the 
end of the book. 

Ouida, never fearing to probe the serious ailments 


1The Massarenes. R. F. Fenno & Co. 


By Ouida, 
Price, $1.50. 
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of the race and day, cuts deep into one of the most 
terrifying phases of modern life, namely, the insati- 
able greed, the absorbing determination to hold within 
one’s own grasp a fortune that is well-nigh uncount- 
able and to increase it—no matter how! 

A large part of the human family is being smoth- 
ered out of all relationship to the divine by this lust 
of gold, that stifles all regret for the suffering en- 
tailed by the filling the ever-yawning coffers to satisfy 
the never-satisfied greed. Ouida realizes the horror 
of it all; and with unsparing hand shows the demoral- 
izing effect on all classes,— the well-nigh helpless 
struggles of the few against the overwhelming tor- 
rent of selfishness. 

Her book will not have been written in vain, if she 
can persuade even a very few that there is a great 
and satisfying happiness apart from the possession of 
vast wealth, She has listened to tales of the “ Wild 
and Woolly West” until she has received in the main, 
a tolerably accurate picture of one side of it. But 
it is amusing to hear her explain that Dakota is bit- 
terly cold, because of the.“‘icy winds of the North 
Pacific.” 

As is usual in her writing, there is a great deal of 
repetition; but, as is usual again, we forgive her, be- 
cause of her power and fascination. 


The Army of the Cafe! 


SoME months have elapsed since the latest news 
from Greece was largely sought in the daily papers; 
and many events of a more proximate interest have 
tended to turn everything pertaining to Greece into 
the background. Yet Mr. Palmer’s book is intrinsically 
as interesting today as it was on the day it was writ- 
ten. Five weeks before the outbreak of hostilities, 
Mr. Palmer went to Larissa, the headquarters of the 
mobilization of the Greek army. He saw from its 
incipiency nearly every phase of the war. He crossed 
the frontier and saw Edhem Pasha and his army, and 
was with the picturesque irregulars, whose raid into 
Turkey was the real commencement of the campaign 
He accompanied the Greeks in their final retreat upon 


Thermopylae Zhe Army of the Café, as Mr, Palmer 


calls it, did not impress him seriously; it seemed a 
sort of opéra bouffe affair, and he writes about it in 
a rollicking, amusing style. His good nature and ap- 
preciation of the ridiculous never desert him. The 
thrilling ride, by which he was able to reach the 
cable, and send two days ahead of every other corre- 
spondent the news of the retreat from the battlefield 
of Marti, is alone worth reading the book for. It is 
illustrated by many photographs taken by Mr. Palmer. 


1Going to War in Greece. By Frederick Palmer. 
R. H. Russell: New York: 1898 12 mo. deckle edge 
paper, $1.25. 
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Stories of Pennsylvania! 


THE authors of Stories of Pennsylvania have done 
a great service to Pennsylvanians, especially to the 
children of that State, by collecting and recording the 
most interesting and valuable of the many important 
incidents in the early history of Pennsylvania now 
almost forgotten. These sketches, presented in a 
series of entertaining and ‘instructive stories, repro- 
duce the atmosphere and feeling of the early times, 
and give the reader a more vivid picture of colonial 
and pioneer life than volumes of ordinary narrative 
could do. The stories represent every section of the 
State and every period in its history. Special effort 
has been made to present the less familiar, but by no 
means less important incidents in the later history and 
development of the State. 

The pages of history may be challenged to produce 
more heroic or tender incidents than are described in 
the Indian stories included in this book. While these 
stories have all the charm of romance they are his- 
torically accurate and trustworthy, being drawn in 
most cases from such sources as the Colonial Records, 
the Pennsylvania Archives, and the collections of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. The illustrations are 
numerous and appropriate. 

The book is admirably adapted for school and home 
reading, especially for supplementary reading in 
schools, or for use in connection with the regular class 
book in United States History. It is a notable addi- 
tion to the American Book Company’s series of Stories 
of the States, by well known authors, Stockton and 
Joel Chandler Harris among others. 


Weed on American Insects? 


PROFESSOR WEED, in his Life Histories of Ameri- 
can Insects, has conferred a pleasure and a benefit on 
many people. He chooses twenty-six of the most in- 
teresting and easily found families of insects and tells 
in a style that even a boy or girl can understand where 
to look for specimens, how to keep them under the 
best conditions for observing their growth and meta- 
morphoses, and what to watch for. The scientific 
language is freely used, indeed, but always in a con- 
nection that explains the term or with an unobtrusive 
translation into speech “ understanded of the people.” 

The book will prove of value to teachers in sug- 
gesting things to do in the time devoted to Nature 
study, and many a class of strange pupils will be in- 
troduced to the school room as a consequence of Pro- 
fessor Weed’s work. 

There are twenty-one full-page plates carefully 

'Stories of Pennsylvania. By Joseph S. Walton, 
Ph. D., and Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. D. Illus- 


trated. American Book Company: New York: 1898. 
Price, 60 cents. 

2?Life Histories of American Insects. By Clarence 
Moores Weed, D.S. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany: 1897. For sale in San Francisco by Doxey. 
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drawn and executed, and numerous illustrations scat- 
tered through the text. These add much to the use- 
fulness and interest of the book. 


A Lynching Story! 


THE sister of Amelie Rives has just published 
through the house of Tennyson Neely a powerful story 
of Southern life, in which the lynching question is 
presented in all its aspects. The subject is one call- 
ing for earnest discussion; and Miss Rives’s treatment 
of it is marked with tact, a strong judicial sense, 
and conspicuous literary ability. Purely as a literary 
effort it is worthy of the traditions of her talented 
family; but as an analysis of the peculiar conditions 
which in the South have developed this effort at swift 
justice, it is a tour de force. The story is a short one; 
but it it full of vigor, and gives promise of good work 
in the future. 


A Novelette Trilogy” 


THREE delightful stories by T. C. DeLeon are pub- 
lished by F. Tennyson Neely in that convenient pocket- 
shape which this firm is giving to many of its books. 
Mr. Neely is deserving of praise for giving permanent 
form to these gems of the storyteller’s art. Each 
one can be read at a sitting; and few will have the 
self-denial to put the little volume aside before finish- 
ing the entire trilogy. Equally charming is 47 /nno- 
cent Cheat;* or, The Episodes of the Everlasting 
Comedy, by the same writer, just received from Mr. 
Neely. 


Islands of the Southern Seas‘ 


THE Knickerbocker Press has just published for Mr. 
Michael M. Shoemaker a beautiful book on the Pacific 
Islands which is a model of typographic art. It isa 
delight to read it, even when the author gets prosy 
or statistical, as he occasionally does; and when he 
grows interesting, as sometimes happens, the reader’s 
pleasure is enhanced by the artistic quality of the 
book itself. It is an unpretentious record of a trav- 
eler’s sight-seeing; though the bits of description in- 
terspersed through it are sometimes of unusual graphic 
power. It is a handy book to read before starting 
along the same route, —as full of matter as a guide 
book, but put in interesting shape. 

1S$moking Flax. By Hallie Ermine Rives. F. Tenny- 
son Neely: New York: 1898. For sale in San Francisco 
by Doxey. 

2A Bachelor’s Box. By T. C. DeLeon. F. Tennyson 
Neely. New York: 1898. For sale in San Francisco by 
Doxey. 

3An Innocent Cheat. bid. 

4Islands of the Southern Seas: Hawaii, Samoa, New 


Zealand, Australia, and Java. By Michael Myers Shoe- 
maker. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York: 1897. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Lanciani’s New Book on Rome! 


“LANCIANI’S Rome,” as it is familiarly, almost affec- 
tionately, called, is a fine example of a great scholar 
adapting his learning to the average mind. No one 
contemplating a visit to Rome should fail to get a 
copy of this valuable work, for nowhere else can so 
much knowledge of the “Eternal City” be found in 
so compact a form. It is the condensed product of 
long years of scholarly investigation, of careful sift- 
ing, of loving labor. For the author of over three 
hundred special works on archeology to consider, as 
Professor Lanciani has done, the needs of the hurried 
general public, is to have earned the admiration and 
gratitude of every tourist as well as every student. 

With a broad generosity, where there is any rea- 
sonable ground for dispute, Professor Lanciani gives 
all authorities. The bibliographical notes refer not 
only to standard works, but to the most scholarly and 
generally inaccessible writings of learned archeol- 
ogists of every country and time. There are over 
two hundred illustrations, which add to the value as 
well as the attractiveness of the book. 


A Pictorial Aspect of the Campaign’ 


THE last Presidential campaign brought to the front 
two cartoonists, whose methods were as diametrically 
opposed to each other as were the issues for which 
they worked. Both Mr. Davenport and Mr. Bush had 
their enthusiastic admirers, whose differences of 
opinion were as hot as those of the famous “ sixteen 
to ene” daisies, and the “ gold bugs.” It must be 
gratifying to Mr. Davenport to find that his friends, 
after the smoke of the battle has cleared away, are 
not forgetful of his services to their cause. A hand- 
some. book of his famous cartoons, just published by 
R. H. Russell, has brought forth expressions of ad- 
miration from the governors of no less than eleven 
States; from Senators Gorman, Foraker, and Tillman, 
Speaker Reed, and many others, including W. J. Bryan, 
Henry George, and Albert Shaw. 

The introduction by the Honorable John J. Ingalls 
is excellent. He says, among many good things, “The 
caricature of the forum to be effective must in the 
main be equitable. Public opinion, to which the car- 
toon is addressed, will resent abuse, gratuitous brutal- 
ity and wanton malignity. The atrocious 
libels upon Lincoln during the rebellion depicting him 
as a boor and a tyrant, reacted in his favor and 
aroused compassion instead of abhorrence, because 


1The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. A 
Companion Book for Students and Travelers. By Ru- 
dolfo Lanciani. Illustrated. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. #. 

R H. Russell: 


2Cartoons. By Homer C. Davenport. 


New York 
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the people whose burdens the martyr bore, instinct- 
ively recognized their injustice.” 

It is to be hoped that Messrs. R. H. Russell and Co., 
with their usual knack of getting hold of artistic 
work, will not neglect to reproduce the delightfully 
clever cartoons of Mr. Bush, that they also may be 
preserved in handsome and permanent form for the 
lasting pleasure of his admirers. 


A Golden Sheaf of Stories! 

Thro the Lattice Windows, containing nineteen 
short stories of humble English village life, is dedicated 
to Doctor W. Robertson Nicoll, that true critic who 
has so often before discovered the merit of an unknown 
author. 

Mr. Dawsen draws his pictures with keenness of per- 
ception and greatness of sympathy that must appeal 
to every reader. While many of the stories are 
touchingly pathetic, there is a quaint sense of hu- 
mor running through them, keeping a smile hovering 
about the reader’s mouth. 

These sketches are all laid in the same village, and 
the characters are so interwoven that there is a con- 
tinuous blending of interest, as each individual is 
brought forward to contribute the vital bit of his life. 
The “Tired Wife” is a tender, and not-to-be-forgotten 
lesson to many who are continually letting precious 
opportunities slip; while dear old Gill going to “the 
Last Home” can hardly fail to teach others his own 
strong, simple religion. “Daddy Lumsden’s Pious 
Fraud,” and “The Parsimony of Mrs. Shawen,” show 
us there is something higher and nobler than mere 
justice; while the gentleness of the humble villagers 
to the poor old father. who was always waiting at the 
gate for the son who was hanged twenty years before, 
proves that Christ still lives among his people. 


A Story of Exchanged Identity 

Mr CHURCHILL'S book, 7%e Ce/edrity,* doubtless 
will appeal more to men than to women. The plot, an 
unusual and entertaining one of exchanged identity 
and its consequences, is more masculine in its humor, 
than feminine. The male characters, too, are better 
drawn, have more life, more body, than the women 
who flit through the pages. Mr. Churchill has de- 
pended too much on the originality of his plot, and 
given too little attention to the sub-action. The con- 
versations are clever; but there is too much talk in 
the book. The story will excite curiosity, as to who 
the “Celebrity ” really is; and it is hinted that some 
time the public may know. 

It may be unfair to hazard a guess, but the descrip- 


1“Thro’ the Lattice Windows.” 


: By W. J. Dawsen. 
Doubleday & McClure. Price, $1.00. 


2The Celebrity. By Winston Churchill. The Mac- 
millan Co. Price. $1.50. 
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tion of the Celebrity’s physical aspect corresponds 
with that of Richard Harding Davis. If it is this tal- 
ented young author who is thus caricatured, no cen- 
sure can be made too strong for the malignant mis- 
representation of Mr. Churchill; and if it is not Mr. 
Davis who is meant, then Mr. Churchill is to blame for 
drawing the likeness of a living Celebrity to represent 
the hero who is made to appear so ridiculous in this 
book. 

It is a singular coincidence that another Winston 
Churchill, son of Lord Randolph Churchill, is also 
about to publish a book, so that the exchanged 
identity is not confined to the characters that are 
imaginary. 


A Book of True Lovers! 


OcTAVE THANET has gathered a sheaf of stories 
from various magazines and brought them out as a 
book through the publishing home of Way and Williams. 
They are choice garnerings. ‘‘The Strike at Glass- 
cock’s” is a delightful bit of description; and the 
“‘ Judgment on Mrs. Swift” is full of rare pathos and 
power. The cover design is appropriate and original. 


Cupid’s Game With Hearts” 


IN THE multitude of books that overwhelmed us dur- 
ing the holiday season was one that well deserved 
mention for its rare artistic qualities. Cupid's 
Game With Hearts is an interesting story told by 
“Documents,” charmingly illustrated by Stella Alys 
Wittman, and the whole idea is published by the Dodge 
Book and Stationery Company in a dainty, attractive 
form. How an American girl almost married a Count, 
and how she did not quite marry him, is told in an 
amusing and unusual way; and it is altogether a book 
(if one can call anything so original a book) that does 
not depend on the holiday season for its interest. 


Briefer Notice 


THE £clectic English Classics* from a series in- 
tended to provide the gems of English literature for 
school and home use, at the lowest possible price. The 
books cover a wide range from Chaucer, Milton,and Dry- 
den, down to the present time, and represent the best 
models of style of each period and school of writing. 
In addition to the text, printed on good paper from 
new and clear type, the books contain appropriate in- 
troductions, including biographical sketches of the 


!A Book of True Lovers. By Octave Thanet. Way 
and Williams: Chicago: 1898. 


2Cupid’s Game With Hearts. fThe Dodge Publishing 
Co.: San Francisco: 1898. 


3Palamon and Arcite. By John Dryden, 111 pages. 
Price, 20 cents. 


authors represented and adequate literary and explan- 
atory notes, which will be found interesting and use- 
ful by the reader. With such books as the Z£c/ectic 
English Classics at command, no young person in the 
land can have any excuse for not becoming acquainted 
with the best books and the best writers in the lan- 
guage. 

A DELIGHTFUL edition of Spencer’s Faerte Queen' 
is being published by the Macmillan Company in six 
volumes, edited by Kate M. Warren. It is intended 
not only as a text-book for students but for general 
readers; and is supplied with a copious glossary, which 
in itself is a carefully compiled text book of early 
English. 


THERE is a perennial charm in all border tales, in 
whatever concerns the wild, rough life of the frontier. 
Captain Smith, in his story, Sarzta,* takes us into a 
mining town, describes a condition of affairs of ab- 
sorbing interest, and paints a heroine who is fitted to 
be a queen of hearts, and a hero whostrikes us as be- 
ing a kind of human burro. We believe the reader 
will finish this novel before laying it down. 


Books Received 


The Christian Gentleman. By Lovis Albert Banks. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Paris. By Emile Zola. Translated by E. A. Vize- 
telly. The Macmillan Co. 

Mirabeau. By P. F. Willers, M. A. /dem. 

a for Favor. By W. G. Tarbell. Henry Holt 
& Co. 

The Durket Sperret. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
Liem, - 
Ave Maria. By Chas. Hanson Towne. The Editor 
Publishing Co.: Cincinnati. 

Her Heart’s Desire. By Chas. Garvice. Geo. 
Munro’s Sons. 

At the Sign of the Silver Crescent. By Helen 
Choate. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Annual Literary Index, 1897. Edited by W. I. 
Fletcher & R. R. Bowker. The Publishers’ Weekly: 
New York. 

The Copley Prints. Curtis & Cameron: Boston. 

Baldwin’s School Readers, or School Reading by 
Grades. By James Baldwin, Ph. D., editor of Har- 
per’s Readers; author of Old Greek Stories, Old 


* Stories of the East, The Book Lover, etc. American 


Book Company: New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

A Brief German Grammar. By Hjalmar Edgren, 
Ph. D., and Laurence Fossler, A. M., of the University 
of Nebraska. American Book Company: New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Xenophon’s Cyropedia. Abridged for schools and 
edited by Clarence W. Gleason, A. M., of the Roxbury 
Latin School. American Book Company: New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 


'The Faerie Queen. Edited by Kate M. Warren. 
The Macmillan Company: New York: 1898. Price 50c. 
For sale in San Francisco by A. M. Robertson. 


2Sarita, A Story of the Pack Saddle District. By 
Captain Allen Smith, U. S. A. F. Tennyson Neely: 
New York and London: 1898. 
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CHIT CHAT 


Eugene Field in His Home By Ida Comstock 
Blow. E. P. Dutton & Co.: New York. 

How the Buffalo Lost His Crown. By John H. 
Beacon. Illustrated by Charles M. Russell, the Cow- 
boy Artist. R. H. Russell & Co.: New York. 

A Voyage of Consolation. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeanette Duncan). Appleton & Co.: New York. 

The Broom of the War-Girl. By Henry Noel Brails- 
ford. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Pride of Jennico. 
Basil Jennico. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
Macmillan Co. 

William Shakespeare. A Critical Study. By George 


Being a memoir of Captain 
The 


Brandes. Translated by William Archer and others. 
Two Vols. $8. dem. 

France. By John Edmund Courtenay Bodley. Two 
Vols. $4. J/dem. 


New Letters of Napoleon I. Edited by M. Léon 
Lecestre, Curator of the French Archives. From the 
French by Lady Mary Lloyd. D. Appleton’s Sons. 

The Disaster. By Paul and Victor Margueritte. 
Translated, with an introductory memoir, by Fred- 
erick Lees. $1 50. D. Appleton & Co. 

Manoupa. By Rose-Soley. Digby, Long & Co. 
$1 25. 

Under the Lion’s Claw. By John N. Clarke. $1 50. 
F. Tennyson Neely. 

An Innocent Cheat; or Episodes of the Everlasting 


Comedy. By T.C. De Leon. $1 50. /dem. 
Smoking Flax. By Hallie Erminie Rives. $1 50. 
lilem. 
Among the Dunes. By. Mrs.D. L. Rhene. $1 25. 


lidem, 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold and Their Influence 
on English Education. By Sir Joshua Fitch, M. A., 
LL. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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Applied Physiology, Including the Effects of Alco- 
hol and Narcotics. By Frank Overton, A. M., M. D. 
American Book Co. 80 cents. 

Old Ace, and Other Poems. By Fred Emerson 
Brooks. The Cassell Publishing Co. 

The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 
Edmund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman. 
R. Jenkins: New York. 

Through the Invisible. A Love Story. By Paul 
Tyner. Illustrated by Ella H. Pell. Continental Pub- 
lishing Co.: New York. 75 cents. 

Peter Paul Rubens. By R. A. M. Stevens. 
millan: New York. $1 25. 

Idyls of Old New England. By Clarence Hawkes. 
Illustrations by Lionel De Lisser and Bessie W. Bell. 
Picturesque Publishing Co.: Northampton, Mass. 
$2 50. 

So Runs the World. Henry K. Sienkievicz, author 
of Quo Vadis. Translated by 8S. E. De Soissons. 
F. Tennyson Neely. $1. 

Selections from the Poems of Robert Burns. Edited 
by W. H. Venable, LL. D. 96 pages. Price, 20 
cents. American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago, 

Selections from the Poems of Lord Byron. 
editor. 170 pages. Price, 25 cents. /did. 

Selections from the Poems of William Wordsworth. 


Edited by 
Wn. 


Mac- 


Same 


Same editor. 140 pages. Price, 20 cents. /di. 
Selections from the Poems of Thomas Gray. Edited 
by A. M. Van Dyke, M. A. 80 pages. Price 20 


cents. /did. 

The Rape of the Lock and an Essay on Man. By 
Alexander Pope. Edited by A. M. Van Dyke. 110 
pages. Price, 20 cents. Jézd. 








The Guri Witch 

** THE OVERLAND MonTHaLy for April contains as its 
piece de résistance an admirable story by Mr. Johannes 
Reimers. Mr Reimers lived so long amongst us that he 
needs no introduction, no word from us to remind the 
citizens of this sturdy representative of old Scandi- 
navia. But it may be news to some that beneath an 
exterior as rugged as the mountains, cataracts, and 


fjords, of his native land, was concealed a poetic spirit 
as weird and beautiful as that which pervades the Sagas 
of his own Norseland. The “ Guri Witch” appeals to 
the literary appetite sated with the fiction of the pres- 
ent day with its constantly recurring, time-worn, un- 
varying theme, witha refreshing piquancy most delight- 
ful and charming. The little idyl, a pastoral poem in 


prose, comes to us with a double appeal. In it the 
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Norwegian reveals the most vivid pictures, pure and 
true, as only a native and a lover of nature could 
realize them, and in language whose slightly foreign 
flavor, while giving an added zest, excites our wonder 
and admiration for its almost classic purity of ex- 
pression when we know that Mr. Reimers was an 
adult when he first attempted the intricacies of the 
English tongue. We hope and believe that Mr. Rei- 
mers has now found the proper field for the exercise 
of a genius which he possesses in an eminent degree. 
We congratulate the OVERLAND, if not for the dis- 
covery of this genius, for its wisdom, at least, in re- 
cognizing it and revealing it to the world.”—Zakefort 
Cal. 


Press, 
Our Interest in the Orient 


For the moment the interest of the United States 
in the Chinese question is obscured by the Cuban war- 
cloud; but to California it is of infinitely greater im- 
portance that American trade in China shall suffer no 
injury at the hands of Germany than that the Cuban 
Junta should receive recognition as a civilized govern- 
ment. The opinions we recently expressed on this 
subject are strengthened by the corroborative testi- 
mony of the Hamburger Nachrichten, which has been 
quicker to see America’s interest in the Orient than 
have the mass of Americans themselves. 


Until very recently, [says this German editor,] 
the United States regarded the Pacific Ocean as a 
kind of back door, and looked out chiefly upon the 
Atlantic. Today it has been discovered that the gen- 
eral progress of the world demands greater attention 
to the development of Asia. It is well known that 
the far East is the most populous center, the greatest 
storehouse of the world’s wealth, the least developed 
field for trade, and that America is very near to it. In 
less than twelve days the voyage from San Francisco 
to Yokohama may be accomplished. The largest trad- 
ing interests of the United States are in the countries 
on the other side of the Pacific. The power of pro- 
duction in the American industries has passed the 
point at which it was sufficient only to satisfy the 
home markets, and the American manufacturer must 
look abroad. American locomotives have begun to 
cross the plains of Russia and Argentina, American 
engineers work in European factories, American rails 
lie in the mountains of India, American woolens are 
as well made as those of other countries. The export 
trade is necessary for the Americans today; they know 
it, and do their best to foster that trade. Meanwhile 
the Chinese have been shaken out of their slumbers 
by Japan, railroads are being built, schools are organ- 
ized, and the Chinaman begins to adopt some of the 
things which give strength to the despised West. 
Already voices are heard in the Union which demand 
that the Pacific become a sea on which the United 
States rule as paramount power. The influence of 
the United States, so say the Americans, must be felt 
as strongly in the lands of the far East as in South 
America, and they realize that this must be accom- 
plished soon, ere the European powers have fully 
established themselves. By the time railroads are in 
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active operation all over China, the market for Ameri- 
can goods must be established. 

* Hence the United States has every reason to see 
to it that the trade with China remains open to the 
whole world, that no tariff for the exclusion of Ameri- 
can goods is enacted, and that the interests of Ameri- 
can citizens in China are carefully guarded by the 
authorities in Washington. Meanwhile England and 
Germany have the advantage through their older 
established relations with China. Europe may not 
care to worry itself about American competition, 
especially as it is well known how ready the Ameri- 
cans are to bluster. Yet we would like to warn the 
German merchants. They must not despise the new 
competitor, but must act with unceasing energy if 
they would continue successful in their battle for the 
markets of the far East. 

Mr. J. L. ScoTcHLeR of the Berkeley Lvening 
World has done an enterprising thing in publishing 
the souvenir pamphlet erkeley. It is 7x10 in size 
and contains some fifty pages of fine halftone plates 
from Mr. O. V. Lange’s beutiful photographs, fol- 
lowed by fourteen pages of text giving information 
about the college town. To be had of Sanborn & Vail, 
San Francisco, and booksellers generally. Price, 50c. 


A RECENT San Francisco weekly has a merited com- 
pliment to Hon. F. B. McFarland, Justice of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court:— 


In spite of the fact that election day is still far dis- 

tant, and that delegates to conventions are not yet 
even named, there are certain nominations which it 
would seem must naturally go to given aspirants. 
Probably the nomination which is most merited and 
therefore seems most natural and certain, is that of 
the Hon. F. B. McFarland to succeed himself as Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court. His career as a 
judge has been marked by a rugged bravery, which 
coupled with his experience and learning have given 
peculiar force and value to his opinions. He has 
passed the noon-day of life and this will probably be 
the last time he will ever ask office or preferment from 
his party or the people. While he has grown gray in 
the service, his vigor remains unimpaired. 
One of the strongest testimonials that can be given 
to a judge, who has served for a long period upon the 
bench, is that he is poor. The salary of our judiciary 
is wholly inadequate to the services performed, and 
Judge McFarland, although a man of frugal habits, is 
probably not worth a dollar more today than when he 
first took seat upon the bench. 


MEssrs. HENRY Hout & Co. will issue at once a new 
and cheaper uniform edition of Lady Jackson’s O/d 
Paris and of her Old Regime, two books in which the 
life and spirit of the time are cleverly described. 


. THAT Jerome K. Jerome has a happy faculty of 
pleasing diverse nationalities is illustrated by the fact 
that his books have been translated into German, 
French, Russian, and Norwegian. His last book, 
Sketches in Lavender, Blue, and Green, is already in 
its fourth American edition. 
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It’s Not 


Good Luck 
BUT GOOD WORKMANSHIP THAT 
MAKES 


} Hartshorn 
1 Shade Rollers } 


The Most Perfect Acting in the World. 


} You’ll never have trouble with your shades if you / 
will take the precaution of seeing that the signature 
of Stewart Hartshorn is on the roller offered you. 


) WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 
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BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH!: 





They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
human ingenuity. 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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for SANITARY REASONS you need the 


BROWN BROS.’ COLD DRAWN, 
SEAMLESS COPPER, HOUSE 

RANGE BOILER 

in your kitchen. The smooth 
tin lining never rusts nor 


affords lodging place for 
sediment. This means 


CLEAN HOT 
WATER 


There are neither seams nor 
| rivets—hence no leaks.— 
The spiral rib guarantees 
against collapse. 

FOR SALE BY 

ALL PLUMBERS 


Boiler Booklet tells the 
# whole story. Yours for the 
asking. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES 


Box 21, Waterbury, Conn. 
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ONE CENT PER HOUR. 


Buy a HERCULES GASOLINE ENGINE 
PUMPING PLANT; from 2 to 200 H. P. The 
best, most reliable, economical, never failing 
plant in the market — fully guaranteed — for 
pumping, irrigating, running fruit graders, 
dryers, etc. 
Write what want you want. Hercules Gas 
Engine Works, 215-231 Bay St., S. F. 
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Trustworthy Bicycles 


At Popular Prices —— 


Crawford Bicycles are thor- 
oughly good in every way. 
The very latest improvements 
are combined with the best of 
materials and workmanship, 
and the 1898 models are supe- 
rior to all rivals, regardless 
of price. % me et me 


You will learn much from the 
Crawford Catalogue. . . . FREE 
















1898 CRAWFORD 
$50 PRICES $35 
Boys’ and Girls’ Crawfords, $20 to $30; Tandems, $75 
The Crawford 
Manufacturing 
Company, 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Branch Houses at : 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS and BALTIMORE. 





THE CHRISTY SADDLE 


Anatomically correct. Medi 
cally endorsed. Injuries avoided. 
Comfortable, safe, handsome, 
lasting. High grade bicycle 
makers furnish it as a regular 
equipment or an option without 
additional charge at retail. In 
siston the Christy. Avoid cheap 
imitations. Don’t permit the 
substitution of cheap leather 
saddles. Once a Christy rider, 
wlways a Christy 2dvocate. 

Christy booklet free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 





New York Chicago 





‘*Just hear dem bells, 
Dey’s ringing every where.’ 


Free Catalogue 


€ ~ ~ 
Shows 42 Styles. 
Taars au, tere OF = 


General Bicycle 
Sundries. . 


6 Nava er latiice 


Means Sweetness and Purity of Tone, 
Beauty of finish, Perfection of Manufac- 
ture. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO, 


16 Main Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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from carefully selected 
cabbage, onion, carrot, , 

beet, &c., and yet at as low # 

prices as seed raised from trash. 

Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 

to be the very earliest of all the 

wrinkled sorts. Try the Enormous 
potato (604 bus, per measured acre) # 
the best of all the early beets, the new § 

cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have f 
the best garden you will need our cata- 


# logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- 
i” tableseed,many of them ofourown raising. 
The Flower Seed page is of particular inter- § 


est to wife and daughter. It is Free. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, | 
Established 43 years. Marblehead, Mass, 
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DR. HAYES, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


: Cures ASTHMA 
to Stay Cured 


Correspondence invited. No charge for ee as to 
curability. Write fer Examination Blank 


LOTS a: Ey Gl nag gi 
ti ll 


Equipoise_ Waist 
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3 IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover 
Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by Physicians and Teachers of Physical Culture 


White, Low Neck, 2.25 
Extra Low Neck 3.00 


LADIES 5 h 
Medium and Long Waist Drab, $2.50 Black, 3.00 
MISSES’ . White, Low Neck, . . 1.75 
OF ALL LEADING DEALERS, 
George Frost Co,, Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 
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Postpaid on receipt of price, if not at your store. Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 
underarm, Other Styles. Catalogue Free, 


ees ss, 
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PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN 


f 











NEARLY ALL the best trout streams and many of 
the most popular camping and health resorts in the 
State are reached by the San Francisco & NorTH 
PaciFic R. R. and its branches. Printed information 
free on application to its agents. 

aoe ae 

He.— You women can never keep a secret. 

SHE (musing/y).— And it’s funny, isn’t it, that 
three-fourths of the secrets given us to keep are told 
us by men?— 7ruth. 





— 


PACIFIC GROVE SUMMER SCHOOL 


TEACHERS and students who are looking for an 
economical course of summer study should read the 
advertisement of the Pacific Grove Summer School, on 
another page. The school is designed to meet the 
needs of teachers who wish to fit themselves for more 
effective work in their various departments, and stud- 
ents who desire to review for the universities’ examin- 
ations, or to pursue regular university work, under 
the direction of members of the two California uni- 
versities. Pacific Grove is a pretty village nestling 
among the pines on the shore of Monterey Bay. This 





combination of sea and pines in an even temperature 
gives the air that healthful tone so favorable to the 
student. The Hopkins Seaside Laboratory at Pacific 
Grove has long been a favorite resort for students 
pursuing summer work in the biological sciences. The 
terms are arranged to accommodate those whose 
schools do not close before the middle of June, 
as well as those who can attend earlier. Appli- 
cants will be admitted to any of the courses upon 
satisfying the instructor in charge that they are 
qualified to undertake the work. Someof the courses 
require no previous knowledge of the subject. Stud- 
ents are at liberty to choose such courses as may suit 
their needs. The work in German will be conducted 
by Professor Julius Goehel of Stanford University, as- 
sisted by Mr. Bushner; Professor W. A. Merrill of the 
U. C., assisted by Mr. Husband, will conduct classes in 
Latin; Greek and English will also be in the hands of 
members of the U. C. faculty. Other members of the 
faculty from Stanford will be Professors D. W. Mur- 
phy, Physics; Professor E. D. Starbuck, Education; 
Professor F. J. A. Davidson, French and Spanish; Pro- 
fessor Chas. E. Cox, Mathematics; Miss Edwards, 
Hygiene and Physical Culture, and others whose 
names will appear in the Summer School catalogue. 
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THE attention of readers is called to the free 
scholarship at the University of California which the 
OVERLAND is offering to ambitious young men and 
women who are willing to get subscriptions to this 
magazine. Particulars on request. 


— 1) 


Your physician will tell you to use distilled water 
for all household purposes. By the use of the SANI- 
TARY STILL you can always have pure water at small 
expense and no trouble. A book with full information 
free on application to Hopkins & CLARK, 224 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 





—— 

BLASTING HIS HOPES.—NEw SuBURBANITE (just 
from Harlem)—Perhaps I ll like the place better 
after I’m used to it. 

OLD SUBURBANITE—No. If you don’t like it before 
you get used to it you ’ll never like it at all. 

epee 

THE agents of the Remington Standard Typewriter 
report sales, the world over, for March of this year 
largely in excess of any previous month in its history. 


—_——o-— 
A SCHOOL teacher lately put the question: “What 


is the highest form of life?” “The giraffe,” responded 
a little girl in the class.—7ruth. 





THos. Cook & Son, International Tourist agents, 
are prepared to organize parties during the coming 
season for special excursions to Alaska, Yosemite, 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado, Yellowstone Park, and 
other points of interest. Full particulars free and 
address 621 Market St., San Francisco. 


—_90 ——- 


A man started in the livery stable business the 
other week, and the first thing he did was to have a 
big sign painted, representing himself holding a mule 
by the bridle. “Is that a good likeness of me?” he 
inquired of an inquiring friend. “Yes, it is a perfect 
picture of you — but who is the fellow holding you by 
the bridle?” 





a 


IT HAS become a settled policy with all good busi- 
ness men to provide for their families in case of 
death or loss of property, by insuring their lives. 

The selection of a Company which will be certain 
to meet all its liabilities is a matter of judgment. 

THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK is the largest Life Insurance and 
wealthiest Insurance Company in the world. Its 
Assets at the close of 1897 amount to over 253 millions 
of dollars. 














Sportsman canoes, 19 to 50 Ibs. 


Capacity 300 to 1200 1 


IEUT. SCHWATKA used them in exploring the 
Yukon River in rq1. Walter Wellman has ordered 
them for his Polar expedition—1898. 20 feet with 

double skin and cabin, capacity 4000 lbs., weight 120 lbs. 
Makes up into three packages to carry. 16 feet, capacity 
2000 Ibs., weight 80 Ibs. 


bs. All are canoe model. Ribbed longitudinally and 


diagonally. No bagging or wrinkling between ribs. No joints or parts to loosen or wear. Lightest weight. Smallest 


packages. Galvanized steel wire frame. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


Special make heavy canvas, water tight and puncture proof. 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE, A. M. JANES & SON, E. G. ALLEN & CO., San Francisco Agents 





CONNECTICUT ico. 
ASSETS - ; - : $3,500,000 


BENJAMIN J. SMITH, 
Manager Pacific Dep't 


THREE GREAT SONGS 


by the popular authors 


PERCIE AND STEINLE 


As Sung by the WATERMAN SISTERS 
“Td Like to See the Girl I Used to Love.” 


“For That’s a Pretty Girl.” 
“‘T Wants to Have Ma Honey Back Again.” 


Ask your music dealer or send to the publishers 


The Zeno [lauvais [lusic Co. 
769 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANC SCO. 


COLIN M. BOYD, 
Agent for San Francisco 








ESTABLISHED 1850 TELEPHONE, MAIN 43 





W. C. WRIGHT c.S. WRIGHT 


N. GRAY & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 
641-643-645 SACRAMENTO ST., Cor. Wees 





EMBALMING A SPECIALTY SAN FRANCISCO 





Write to us 


if you have any idea of getting a PIANO, 
possibly we can give you just what you want from our 
second hand stock at half what it would cost new. 
J.T. BOWERS & SON 
23 and 25 Sth St., 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Opp. U. S. Mint 


Dialogues, Speakers for Sch 
PLAYS? and as Catalog for Jets 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chieago, LL 








@ @ @ SATISFACTORY TO THE EYE AND EAR @ @ @ 





BYRON MAUZY PIANOS 


308-314 Post St., San Francisco 
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The Only Salesrooms in Greater New York for 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 
ARE NOW LOCATED IN THE NEW 
SOHMER BUILDING 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 22d Street 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF 


THE HIGHEST CRADE PIANOS 


San Francisco Agent 


BYRON MAUZY, 308-314 Post St. 





REGINA Music BOXES 


PLAY 1000 TUNES. 


They are more brilliant in tone than any other music box 


made. Have no delicate parts ~— out of order. Play from 20 
to 30 minutes with one winding. Play your ownselection of mu- 
sic. Have indestructible tune discs and can be safely operated 
by a child. Soid by all music dealers. Boxes from $7 to $70. 


THE NEW ORCHESTRAL REGINA 


The oy Music Box made. 4s Voy — Just | thing 
for hotels and public places. Send for 
catalog. REGINA MUSIC BOX t oe af West Seth Ser New York. 





Er =e 
SPERRY FLOUR COMFANY 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 134 CALIFORNIA ST. 











PETALUMA 


__INCUBATORS 


And up—Best Incubator 
made. More practical pro- 
gressive features than any 


other. Indisputable evi- 
dence that our system is the correct 
one. Catalogue free. We Pay Freight. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR Co. 

PETALUMA, CAL. 








SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., . San Francisco, Cal. 





Sample tablets on application. 


SHINGLE STAINS 
In soft and pleasing tints 
2 @ Of highest grades of materials 


Specially adapted to Redwood. Pacific Coast Product. 


PACIFIC REFINING & ROOFING CO. 
113 NEW MONTGOMERY ST,, S. F. 
Sold by Dealers. 








Dr. GUNN’ Dr.GUNN’S.« wees 
ONE FOR A DOSE. ay IT 
Remove Pimples, Prevent 
Biliousness, Purify the Blood, 


Jure Headache and Dyspepsia. 
r movement of the bowels each sh day is necessary is megessary 
for health. ——— neither gripe norsicken. To con- 
vince you, we will mail sample free, or full box for 


5c. Sold by druggists. DR, BOSANKO CO. Phila. Pa. 











| vy 
| THE 


Imported by 





Ask your Grocer for 


D RELI ABLE 


Diamond L Tea 


| 
| E. L. G. STEELE & CO., 208 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Note the position of the Riders. 
In a tight place, Gent steps off 
his pedals and holds wheel. It 
can be done with the Rex Cycle 
only. Write for printed mat- 
ter to-day. 


_& z ve 


4 


Rex Cycle Tandem. 


READ WHAT PEOPLE WHO RIDE THE REX SAY. We Have Such Letters by the Hundred. 


We do not need any particular Saddle or Spring Tandem last summer and fall, on all kinds of roads 
Seat post, or roads built for our wheel. Rex Cycles and with many different people, it gives me great 
are built for any kind of roads. Absolutely non- pleasure to say that it is the easiest riding machine 
vibrating and free from jolts and jars. Iever mounted. My wife and I have ridden your 
machine on roads so rough that we could not have 


PINCKNEY & TATGE, Attorneys and Conselors, stayed on any other tandem. The rougher the roads 


Suite 503-504, First National Bank Bldg. the more marked is the superiority of your wheel 
Telephone Main, 3631. over other wheels. Your wheel, properly introduced 

CHICAGO, ILL., December 22 ,1897. will prove a world beater. Sincerely yours, 
REX CYCLE COMPANY, No. 84 Adams St., Chicago. (Signed) M. W. PINCKNEY. 


Gentlemen:—After a thorough testof the Rex 





Gents’ Rex Wheel. Ladies’ Rex Cycle. 
REX CYCLE CLUBS are the fad of 1898. Why not organize one in your town? 
and are protected by the Individuality and High Grade of Rex Cycles. 


NOTE.—All Rex Cycles are fully warranted, and if not found all we claim for them we will take them 
back and refund full purchase price. 


“THE REX IS A MARVEL OF INVENTIVE SKILL. ’ 
We refer to the Globe Nat’! Bank of Chicago or any other names given in our 1898 Catalogue. Send for it. 


REX CYCLES ARE THE ONLY STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE WHEELS NOW EXTANT. 


OUR TANDEMS CAN BE TURNED IN THEIR OWN SPACE. THINK OF IT. IF CHAINLESS GEAR PROVES A SUCCESS 
WE CAN EASILY APPLY IT TO THE REX, BUT WE WILL NOT EXPERIMENT. IT iS NOT A QUESTION OF 


GEARS, BUT SPEED AND COMFORT. 
REX CYCLE COMPANY, - - = 280 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SOLE OWNERS ANO MANUFACTCRERS OF THE EASIEST SueNES CYCLES NOW KNOWN TO THE CYCLING WORLD. 
A. M. JANES & SON, General Agents, 636 Market St., San Francisco. 
J.H. RYAN, Southern California Agent, 626 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


They are exclusive 
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Vouth and Beauty 


Preserved, Restored and Retained by the use of the only prepar- 
ation of its kind in the world—— 


ST. GERMAIN TABLIQUES. 


The wonderfui secret of the world’s foremost expert on female 
beauty, Madam St.Germain, Paris,France, ST. GERMAIN 
TABLIOUES are to be found on the toilet of every lady of rank 
and social prominence all over France, and have in nosmall 
degree helped to make French beauty famous everywhere. 

ST.GERMAIN TABLIQUES will rejuvenate the whole 
system; will make the step elastic; will make the eyes bright, 
and the cheeks glow; will dispel all female complaints, such as 
headache,backache,drowsiness, indifference, leucorrhea,ete; will 
develop the form; will save a fortune in doctor's bills; supercedes 
all tonics, blood purifiers, nerve builders, and by promoting 
perfect health renders the use of cosmetics of every descrip- 
tion entirely superfluous, Price per box of 40 tablets, 10 fr., or 
$2.00; will be mailed securely on receipt of money. 

Caution: St. Germain Tabliques are guaranteed. Beware of 
imitations. Sole agents for U.S. and Canada. 

KING HARVARD CO., 157 Washington St, Dept. @ Chicago, I 
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Superfluous : 
Hair 
Removed P 
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A growth of hair on the 
upper lip, alsooccasionally 
on the neck and arms, is 
the humiliation of many 
of my sex. 

: I suffered for years; tried, 
2 ae : by actual count, eleven dif- 
frent advertised remedies, 
and submitted once to an electrical operation. 
Nothing was effective until I came across a 
preparation in a little hair-dressing shop in 
Paris, six years ago. 

- It removed the unsightly growth of hair, 
which had become thick and coarse on account 
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LEADS AMERICA | 
onty URES LEAD 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

of the frequent applications of advertised stuff, a 

which removed the hair temporarily, but 4 

caused it to grow coarser than ever. When I , 

say that this certain Parisian preparationeffected 7 

a permanent removal, I mean just as I say— 4 
permanent, for it has been just six yearssince I 

first used it and thereis no sign of a renewed ; 

growth yet. I paid six hundred francs for the : 

formula and have earned my pea | by selling : 

this preparation ever since. I call it simply, 7 

‘*Helen Markoe’s Depilatory.” 4 

United States health reports (Vol. iv., No. 28, a 

page 11) by te endorses as follows: ‘‘Upon 4 

analysis we find Helen Markoe’s preparation to 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 








BORATED |. 
contain such ingredients as will destroy follicle TALCUM 
and otherwise permanently remove hair. Is harm- 
less to skin.” 
I employ no agents, and give each patron my 
personal attention. Write for particulars to 
HELEN 0. MARKOE, Room 2038M, 


Amer. Tract Society Bid’g, N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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ove The only Talcum Powder with a 
: National reputation as a perfect 
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toilet requisite for infants and 
adults, his trade-mark on box 
cover is a guarantee of absolute 
purity. ‘A little higher in price, 
but there is a reason for it." Take no 
substitutes which are liable to do harm. 
For sale everywhere, or mailed on receipt 
of 95 cents, (Free sample.) 











| |Kisses are 
Sweetest 


when taken from 
mouths that know delicious 


Arnica 
Tooth 
Soap 


Preserves and whitens the 
teeth, strengthens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. Is an- 

eo. tiseptic, cooling, refreshing. 
The standard dentifrice for 90 years. 25c at all drug- 


gists or by mail. 
Cc. H. STRONG & CO., - CHICAGO, U. 8S. A. 















{ Gerhard Mennen C 








hem. Co., Broad St., Newark, N. J. | 
Solid gold plate set with 
Parisian diamond. Sen 


FREE e and address and ten 


cents to cover postage, and we will 
send you ring and our 128 page 
>. —~ jewelry and novelty catalogue, 

ZIT Duschnes Co. 80 E. 14 8t. N. ¥. Cit 


& GOUT & RHEUMATIS 
Usethe Great English Remedy 5 
BLAIR’S PILLS Fay 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 WG Ill 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Fas 
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Latest Society Fa: 


ENAMELED PHOTO BUTTONS 


Mothers, Children, Wives, Sweethearts. 


Made to order, from any kind of photograph. Fast- 
ens like a brooch; an artistic, elegant present; a beauti- 
ful souvenir; useful, durable, inexpensive. 


Send any size or kind of photo with name and address plainly 
written on back, which will be returned to you 
unharmed or disfigured in any manner. 

Large size, like cut, One for 50 cents, Three for $1.00, including a 14k. rolled 


gold enameled brooch. Small size, One for 25 cents, Three for 50 cents. Hand 
painted 35 cents each, extra. 


Owing to the special low price we are making to introduce these goods, we must invariably have cash with the order. 
We solicit correspondence. Send stamp for highly :llustrated catalogue, a work of art. 


Salesladies and Salesmen wanted, $15.00 per week and expenses. Ne experience necessary. 
OUR GUARANTEE : If goods are not satisfactory money will be refunded or new photos furnished. 


Estimates furnished from one dozen to one million. 


L. P. DAVIS CO., Dept p, CHICAGO, ILL. 











BUCHANAN BROTHERS Brushes 


Feather Dusters 
and Brooms 





Hardware, Woodenware and 


Articles of Household Convenience 
609-611 SACRAMENTO STREET 





ad ORT te A N D learned for practical work 

in 6 to 12 weeks by Pernin 
method. Leads everywhere. World’s Fair award. No 
shading, no position. Self-taughtor by mail. Free lesson 
and booklet. Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 





Pacific Saw Manufacturing Co. 


17 & 19 FREMONT ST. 

% @aSan Francisce, Cal. 
, Saws and Machine 

Knives 


z of every description on hand 
and made to order 


SAW REPAIRING AND 
KNIFE GRINDING 


(jes KLONDIKE QUTFITS 























ETc. 




















For Sale or Exchange lll 





City lots in Fresno, on the principal street. ee 
Oakland or City property will be taken in Send for 
exchange. Catalogue 


For particulars addreis 


WARREN CHENEY, Berkeley. 





VARIETY 





Geo. W. Shreve oppiixaminer omer 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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‘Shingled Houses ee ae 
z ARCH'T’S. 

are warmer, prettier, cosier than clapboarded— =P 

not so prim; and the shingles stained with 





Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


have @ soft depth and richness of color impossible _.4~ 
in paints. They wear as long as the best paint, .-"~3% 
preserve the wood better,* and are much cheaper 
to buy and toapply. All the merits of paint (and 
| more), twice the beauty and half the cost. 


(pm 


Stained Wood Samples, and Color Studies, sent free on application to 
California A ents: { CHARLES J. WATERHOUSE, 421 Market St., San Francisco: 
aliornia Agents?) pW. MATHEWS, 238 So. Main St, Los Angeles, Cal. 


* Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to to ar y rot or other decay.’ "—Centur: y Dictionary. 




















Manufacturers of 


MARINE inion Iron Works SHIP... 


a BUILDERS 
SdH 








MINING 
oa - OFFICE ... BUILDERS of 
222 MARKET STREET 
MILLING | U.S. WARSHIPS 
WORKS 
ENGINES | POTRERO 
HYDRAULIC 
- New York Office . .. . . . 145 Broadway 
MACHINERY | CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘UNION”’ LIFT DOCH 





BANK SAFES 
Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC BOLT WORK 


STANDARD PATTERNS ‘swe esters” 
Se es C. B. PARCELLS, Sole Agent 


J. W. EVANS No. 6 California St., S. F. 





Second-hand Safes taken in exchange, and Safes repairec 
1021 Market St. near 6th, South side STANDARD SCALES. BICYCLES and Repairs. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


THE HATTERS 








328 Kearny Street, Near Pine 


(ENTIRE BUILDING) 





The Only Manufacturing Retailers 
. » ON THE COAST... 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. MAILED FREE. 
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It Doesn’t Scratch 


Now and then you find one of the feline family with this virtue; 
when you do, confidence in contact is assured. Few—very few 
silver cleaners are worthy of the same confidence. The worthy 
exception is 








SILVER 

pect SI ROG POLISH 
Box, post-paid. 15 cts. stamps. It’s the scratching when cleaning that hurt your Silverware, keeps 
All good grocers sell it. the silversmith busy and your patience vexed. Try our way once 


and see the result; we supply the material for trying simply for 
the asking, send your address on a postal. 
Tue Evectro Sinicon Company, 30 CLirr STREET, NEW YORK. 


REDINCTON & CO., San Francisco, Wholesale Agents for Pacific Coast. 
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¢ The Overland’s Prize Contests } 
$300 ()() for Amateur Photographers 
e The publishers of the OVERLAND have pleasure in 

| N PRI Z E Ss offering a Series of Cash Prizes for the best pho- | 
tographic prints made by amateurs. The contests 


esencaerevens4 Will run for a year, and three cash prizes will be 
awarded every two months. 
The Fir§ Prize will be Twenty-Five Dollars; the Second, Fifteen Dollars; and the 


Third, Ten Dollars. The conditions are as follows: 

The competitions are open to amateurs only. 

Prints are to be made from original negatives on Aristo or Albumen paper, and suitably mounted. 

Postage or express charges are to be paid by the competitor. 

The prints will not be returned whether successful or not; and the publishers of the OVERLAND will have 
the right to publish them during the contests or afterwards at their discretion. 

The art editor of the OVERLAND will select for publication the best photographs sent in by the first of the 
month preceding the date of each competition. His selection will be governed by three qualities: photographic 
perfection, artistic treatment, subject. Each published photograph will be given a number. The maker’s name, 
address, and title of subject, will also be printed. The readers of the OVERLAND will then be invited to record 
their votes on coupons which will be supplied, in favor of ONE of the published pictures; and the one that re- 
ceives the greatest number of votes will be awarded the first prize of twenty-five dollars; the one that receives 
the next greatest number will receive fifteen dollars, and the next ten dollars. 

It is an essential condition that competitors be yearly subscribers to this magazine. Any one who is not a 
= may compete by sending a dollar for a year’s subscription at the same time that he sends his photo- 
grap 

The best half-tones are made from Aristo prints, toned to a warm sepia. The larger the print the better. 

Particulars of make of camera, lens and plates should be sent with every photograph. 

Photographs for the fourth competition should reach the office of the OVERLAND not later than the middle of 
May. The best among them will be printed in the June and July numbers and the votes will be recorded till 
the end of the month last named, when the award will be made and the prizes paid. 

For the fifth competition, photographs will be received during the months of May and June. 

Address, Art Editor, Overland Monthly, San Francisco ' 


“Overland” Photographic Contest Ballot 


THIRD CONTEST 
| To the Editor of the “ Overland”: 
Having examined Plates Nos. 34 to 47 in “THE OVERLAND” PHOTO- 
|GRAHIC CONTEST, in the April and May Nos. my choice of the 
| best picture is No........ 
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i" SUN PASTE 

FOR GENERAL FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
BLACKING APPLIED AND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 


(ood Newsfor the Afflicted! (ag=eiugpzes 


T= greatest discovery of the age is P. P. P., Lipp- 
man’s Great Remedy, for permanent and speedy 
cure of chronic and inflammatory rheumatism, blood 
ison. scrofula, blotches, pimples, and all skin and | Luncheons 
lood diseases. P. P. P. is purely vegetable, and the a = 
contents of the bottle is displayed on every cartoon. Minced Ps 
For sale by all druggists. | Chicken highly seasoned 
with | ys = and 
°STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS | Unique.deichtn iE 
| AtGrocers. Half pound can 
3 = ——— | mailed for 18 in stamps. 
It is an indisputable fact that for more than fifty 
years, children, from the age of three months to ten 
years, have been benefited by Steedman’s Soothing 
Powders. These Powders are termed soothing be- 
cause they correct, mitigate, and remove, disorders of 


the’system incident to teething. 
















| Newest 
nsation for 





— 


















JESSE MOORE WHISKIES. 


PHESE GOODS ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE AND ARE RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 
FOR MEDICINAL AND FAMILY USE 





404 FRONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
BOLTON & STRONG seers 
510-514 3 —" 

soem” FIN Printing Plates 


le 


HALF TONE ENGRAVINGS A SPECIALTY 


The Plates in this magazine were made by this firm 


When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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AN ANCIENT HAWAIIAN TEMPLE OF REFUGE 


A LIVING VOLCANO 


The Wilder's Steamship Company 


have perfected arrangements by which 
the Volcano can be reached with 
trifling inconvenience. 


THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 


Fine Iron Steamboats fitted with electric lights and bells convey the passengers from 
Honolulu to Hilo. A greater part of the voyage is made in smooth water. The steamers pass 
close to the Coast so that the shore can be readily seen. Natives engaged in their simple occupa- 
tions, planters raising sugar-cane, and cattlemen in the midst of their herds, give life to an ever 
varying scene. The scenery is the finest in the world. Leaving Honolulu the rugged Coast of 
Oahu and Molokai is passed, thence the beautiful and fertile island of Maui. After crossing the 
Hawaiia Channel a continuous view of sixty miles of the Coast can be had. First, high cliffs, 
against which the ever restless waves dash. Just above, the black rocks, and further up the cliffs 
are decorated with a most magnificant tropical growth. Every few hundred feet cataracts and 
waterfalls lend an ever changing beauty to the scene. From the brow of these cliffs fields of 
sugar-cane stretch back for miles; basen, the heavy dark green of the coffee plantations and the 
tropical forest form a sharp contrast to the lighter shade of the fields of cane. 

The sea voyage terminates at Hilo Bay, pronounced by all who have seen it, by far more 
beautiful than any of the far famed ports of the Mediterranean. 

The sailing time of the steamers has been changed and the speed increased, so that only one 
night is spent on the water. Tourists are conveyed from Hilo to the Volcano over a fine macada- 
mized road winding its way through a dense tropical forest of great trees and huge ferns, 
beautiful climbing and flowering vines. 

The Volcano House is modern in all its appointments. The table is supplied not only with 
all that the market affords, but also with game, fruits, and berries, from the surrounding country. 

Steam sulphur baths have been entirely renewed and refitted. Wonderful cures from con- 
sumption, rheumatism, gout, paralysis, scrofula, and other blood ailments have been effected. 
Those suffering from nervous prostration regain complete health in a few weeks, the pure air of 
the mountains and the steam sulphur baths being the necessary remedies. Beautiful walks in all 
directions give ample employment for those to whom brain work is prohibited. 

Parties contemplating a long stay can arrange to visit the Puna Hot Springs. Elderly 
- find these springs particularly efficacious in building up and toning the system. The sea 

thing is one of the great attractions. Accommodations are good and prices moderate. 

The Puna District contains the finest coffee lands in Hawaii. Coffee plantations located 
there are paying from forty per cent. to seventy per cent .on capital invested. 

For further particulars inquire of 


WILDER’S STEAMSHIP COMPANY (Limited) HONOLULU 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly, 
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Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
TRANS PACIFIC LINE 


First-Class, Full Powered Steamers for wwnnnnnnnnyy 


Honolulu, Japan and China 


Carrying the United States and Imperial Mails 
Steamers leave the Company’s wharf, corner First and Brannan streets, San Francisco, for Hon- 
olulu, Yokohama and Hong Kong, calling at Hiogo (Kobe), Nagasaki and Shanghai, connecting 
with steamers for Hakodate, Vladivostok, Corea and northern ports of China; and connecting at 
Hong Kong with steamers for Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements, 
Siam, Java, Ceylon, Bombay, Calcutta and Australia. 














PANAMA LINE 


Sails from San Francisco three times a month for ports of 


Mexico, Central America and the Isthmus of Panama 


———_——- Connecting at Colon with the Panama Railroad Company’s steamers, forming 


The Great Through Line to New York 


and with steamers for the West Indies, Spanish [ain and Europe. Also at Panama with steamers for ports of the 
West Ceast of South America. Each steamer carries an experienced Surgeon and Stewardess. Prompt attention 
paid to written or Telegraphic reservations of staterooms or berths. 


COMPANY’S OFFICE, 421 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








JAPAN AND CHINA 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA AND HONGKONG 





Steamers leave wharf, corner First and Brannan Sts., at 1 Pp. mM. for YOKO. 
HAMA and HONGKONG, calling at Kobe (Hiogo), Nagasaki and Shanghai, 
and connecting at Hongkong with Steamers for India, etc. No cargo received on 
board on day of sailing. 

Four First-Class Steamers—Superior Table. 

In winter the O. & O. Line steamers take the southern track, thereby avoid- 

ing the cold winds and rough weather of the northern route. 


Gaelic (via Honolulu)... ............. Tuesday, May 10,1898 | Coptic (via Honolulu)............. Thursday, July 7, 1898 
Doric (via Honolulw).............. Saturday, May 28,1898 | Gaelic (via Honolulu)................. Tuesday, July 26, 1898 
Belgic (via Honolulu).............. Saturday, June 18,1898 | Doric (via Honolulu)......... Saturday, August 13, 1898 


Principal Agencies in the United States: Baltimore, 207 East German Street; Boston, 
292 Washington and 9g State Streets; Chicago, 191 and 238 So. Clark Street; Cincinnati, Carew 
(Union Pacific Co.) and Chamber of Commerce Buildings (So. Pacific Co.); New York City, 287 
and 349 Broadway ; Philadelphia, 40 So. Third and 20 So. Broad Streets; St. Louis, 213 and 220 
No. Fourth Street. Also at offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Henry Gaze & Sons, and 
Raymond & Whitcomb, Tourist Agents. 


Head Office: 421 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Wher you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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UNSET LIMITED =r. 


RUNS BETWEEN 


San . Francisco, . St. Louis . and . Chicago 


THROUGH LOS ANGELES, EL PASO, FORT WORTH z 
AND LITTLE ROCK, SEMI-WEEKLY 






























Lv. San Francisco...... 5 30 P. M.|Mon..... Thurs ..;;Lv. Chicago.............. 1 30 P. M./Tues....|Sat ... 
Los Angeles......... 10 30 A. M. Tues. ...| Fri ..... St. Louis ...........,10 20 P.M.) “ - 
El Paso........ 100 P. M.| Wed. ...|Sat. ..... Little Rock....... 905 A. M. Wed....;Sun... 
Fort Worth.. 8 15 A. M.'Thurs ..|Sun..... Fort Worth........10 20 P.M.) “ ig 
Little Rock.. 906P.M.| “ - E] Paso........ .. 400 P. M |Thurs...|Mon.. 

Ar. St. Louis.. ‘2, 2 4) Mon.....||; Ar. Los Angeles...... 4 00 P. M. Fri....... Tues. 
Chicago ......... 400 P.M ” - San Francisco... 10 15 A. M. Sat....... Wed. 





SUNSET LIMITED ANNEX 


Fe erect ior between SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW ORLEANS 
_Over the Famous SUNSET ROUTE 











Lv. San Francisco....... 5 30 P. M.|/Mon..... Thurs ..|; Lv. New Orleans ..... 8 40 P. M.,Tues....|Sat.... 
Los Angeles......... 10 30 A. M.|Tues..../Fri....... jib eae 400 P. M. Thurs... Mon.. 
Be BD iccatentancesens 250 P. M.' Wed...../Sat........ Ar. Los Angeles...... 400 P. M.|Fri ...... Tues. 
Ar. New Orleans........ 755 A. M.|Fri...... {Mon ..... San Francisco... 10 15 A. M.|Sat....... Wed. 





Both Sunset Limited and the Annex enjoy the same Superb and Incomparable Service throughout. 


The ANNEX affords direct connection at New Orleans with Limited trains for Atlanta, Washington, 
New York, Memphis, Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and other Eastern cities. 5) 


Santa Fe 
Route ik 


Tke Best Railway -San Francisco to Chicago 


New ralis, new ties, new ballast, new bridges. The shortest crossing of the desert and a country that interests 
by its varied and beautiful scenery. The highest grade of passenger equipment and 
meals at Harvey’s famous dining rooms. 

THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED now runs twice a week between California and Chicago by the Santa Fe 
Route, the third annual season for this magnificent train. Equipment superb, vestibuled Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Buffet Smoking Car and through Dining Car managed by Mr. Fred Harvey. The most luxurious service by any 
ine and the fastest time. 

THE OVERLAND EXPRESS train leaves every day at 4:30 P. M., carrying Pullman Palace Sleepers, and 
Pullman’s newest upholstered Tourist Sleeping Cars, from California to Chicago. No other line offers so many 
inducements to the traveler as the Great Santa Fe Route. Folders and descriptive printed matter sent to any 
address on application. 


JOHN L. TRUSLOW, Gen’! Agt., San Francisco, Cail. JOHN J. BYRNE, G. P.A., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Practically~> 
New Railway 


TRAINS LEAVE FROM AND ARRIVE 
AT MARKET STREET FERRY. 


San Francisco Ticket Office, 644 Market Street. 
Chronicle Building. Telephone Main 1620. 


Oakland Ticket Office, 1118 Broadway. 
Sacramento Office, 201 J Street. 














When you write, please meution ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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(REGO RAILROAD & (0 
NAVIGATION ’ 





MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP 


—- between —— 


Sal Francisco abd Astoria and Portland 


FOR ALL* POINTS NORTH AND EAST 
NO TRAVELER 


should miss a ride on the 
beautiful Columbia River. 


Tickets at Lowest Rates at 
63 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
en ee . General Agent 


W. H. HURLBURT, 
General Passenger Agent, Portland, Or. 


JUST LIKE HOME 


for all the world 


HOTEL RAMONA 


130 Ellis Street 
SAN FRANCISCO’S IDEAL ROOMING HOUSE 
MRS. KATE S. HART, Manager 


soc to $1.50 per day. Specialrates by week or month and 
to college and theatre parties. All modern 
comforts and conveniences. 


OSEND FOR A BICYCLE 


A We Grade ’98 Models, #14 
‘ d CREAT CLEARINC SALE of a ae 96 

¥i models, best makes, $9.75 to @18, Sent on 
approval without a cent pgyment. Free use 


of wheel to our agents. rite for our new 
cle” and make 


plan ‘How to Earn a Bie 
AL money, SPECIA LTHIS: y EEK—4 high 
iy <\\ grade 97 models [slightly shopworn], $10.75 

Nieach. ¢* yanderings Awheel,” a souvenir 
ay book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 293 Ave. P, Chicago. 


PAUL P. BERNARD & CO. 


P.O. Box 214 


RUBBER STATIPS 


Stencils and Seals 


434 MONTGOMERY STREET 


E. C. WARD, 























Pacific Towel Co."s.2 frsctes 


Telephone No. 1780 


GEO. E. meena ‘Prop. 








Skirt § 
Binding 


Beauty without durabil- ( 
ity nobody wants. 
“S.H. & M. Redfern” com- 
bines both. It gives elegant 
finish withwearingstrength, 
and this extra value costs 
only a few extra cents. 

The dye is everlasting, 
and never fades. The fin- 
ish is dust repellent, and 
dirt or mud will not stick 
to it, and water cannot in- 
jure it. It takes care of the 
skirt and adorns it, and adds 
richness to the dress. { 





aay 
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**Qne Swallow does not make a Spring,’’ but one 
cake of Sapolio will divide the labor of a Spring- 
cleaning by two. 

*Tis nonsense to rub, and scrub, and scour, without 


Sapolio. You must get the house clean, but why 
should you do it the hardest way? ’T will be easy if you do it with 


Sapolio. 








SOME HOUSEHOLD USES. 


To Remove Rust. To Scrub Floors. 
To Polish Knives. To Renovate Paint. 
To Renew Oil-Cloth. To Scour Bath ‘Tubs. 
To Brighten Metals. To Whiten Marble. 
To Wash Out Sinks. Ta Clean Dishes. 
To Scour Kettles. To Remove Stains. 

















ARMS FOR\ THE 
ac ay: KLONDIKE 


ae must b * 


















THROAT EASE 


BREATH PEREYyme 


ALL 
DEALERS 


ss * COAST AGENCY, ‘ 


Tees”, Be. 159 
BO New Montgom- 
j Ah ery St., 
: San Bennsioce, 
he Sachiee— it you can keep the wet out 
- of your rifle it will not rustnorfreeze. Only 


Marlin Repeaters 


have Solid Tops, shedding water likea 
duck’s back. Our 197-page book (just out) 
tells all about them. Up-to-date infor- 
mation about powders, black and smoke- 
less; proper sizes, quantities, how to 
load’; hundreds of bullets, lead, alloyed, 
jac keted, soft-nosed, mushroom, ete. 
tre alee tories, veloc ities, penetrations. ‘Ali “fj 
calibres 22 to 45; how to care for arms and 

1,000 other things, including many trade oy. 
* secrets never before giventothe public. 4 
Free if you will send stamps for postage to | 
The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, - el 
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ROCHESTER 















When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 














